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[(DWARD FULLER 


REVERIES 


GANGWAY! 


ECIL B. DE MILLE 


ORIGINAL 
ORATORY 


THEATER FOR 
CHILDREN 


is Way to God, an orig- 
bl vocational playlet with 
kground music, Troupe 
9, Ward High School, 
nsas City, Kansas, Sister 
Mary Jovita, Sponsor 
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TO CAMDEN AND TRENTON} 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF 


THORNTON WILDER 


THE ONLY AUTHENTIC AMERICAN CLASSIC 


ow QUR TOWN mre 


Pulitzer Prize 


PRODUCED MORE OFTEN THAN ANY OTHER PLAY IN THE WORLD 


xKKeKeKreKheKe KKK 


THE FUNNIEST PLAY OF THIS DECADE 


v7 TRE MATCHMAKER “> 


Kaew KeKe KKK KK 


THE MOST IMAGINATIVE PLAY OF MODERN TIMES 


THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 


Pulitzer Prize 


BOOKS, $1.00 ROYALTY, $50-25. 


Kawah KhKe KKK KK 


THE MOST POPULAR ONE-ACT PLAY OF ALL TIME 


THE HAPPY JOURNEY 


BOOKS, 50 Cents ROYALTY, $10.00 
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SAMUEL FRENCH, Inc. 





25 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Bivd. 


New York 36 The House of Plays Hollywood 46 




















STRONG ARC AND INCANDESCENT SPOTS 


Strong Trouperettes, A & | University, Nashville 


Strong Trouper, R. P. |. Fieldhouse, Troy, N. Y. 


v Pr. * 


ide aE FOLLOW 
} SPOTLIGHTS 


Pe 









For plays and concerts in the auditorium, 
dances and entertainments in the gym, and 
half-time ceremonies in the stadium. 
INCANDESCENTS THAT ARE 9 TIMES 
BRIGHTER 

: | ARCS THAT ARE 15 TIMES BRIGHTER 
oe Require no extra equipment—plug into 110 V A.C. 
we outlet. 

EXCLUSIVE LENS SYSTEM ELIMI- 
NATES WASTE OF LIGHT 

Color frames are enclosed for protection against 
damage and dirt and can be quickly changed. 


wn OPERATING COSTS AS MUCH AS 
° 

Natural convection cooling eliminates the need of 
a blower and its attendant noise. 

A SHARP ROUND SPOT ALWAYS 

The only spotlights with an automatic carbon feed 
which maintains a constant uniform arc gap that 
assures a perfect focus at all times. 

EASILY PORTABLE 

Demonstration On Request 





Strong Super-Troupers, the worlds most powerful spotlights, 
Berkeley High School, Berkeley, Calif. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


‘‘America's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps”’ 




















104 CITY PARK AVENUE * TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Please send brochure on Strong Spotlights and names of nearest 
A dealers. 
GENERAL 
PRECISION NAME 
COMPANY SCHOO! 
is 
STREET 





A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION CITY and STATE 
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— Sold by — 


ALABAMA—Montgomery: Phote Sound Ce. 


ARIZONA—Tucson: Old Pueble Theatrical 
Supply. 


ARKANSAS—North Little Rock: Stanley Seund 
Service. 


CALIFORNIA—Fresno: Midstate Theatre Sup- 
ply; Hollywood 28: Oleson Rental Ce.; Les 
Angeles: National Theatre Sup Co., Pem- 
brex Theatre Supply Corp.; n Fraenciece: 
Holzmuelier Corp., National Theetra Sw 
Co., Walter G. Preddey Theatre Supplies, 
Western Theatrical Equipment Co. 


COLORADO—Colorado Springs: Alexander 
Film Co.; Denver: National Supply Co. 


CONNECTICUT—Hartford: Harrison Harries. 


FLORIDA—Miami: Joe Hornstein, Inc.: Nerth 
Miami: Century Lighting, Inc.; Tampe: 
United Theatre Supply Corp. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta: National Theatre Supply 
Co. 


iDAHO—Caldwell: The Caxton Printers Ltd. 


iLLINOIS—Chicago: Abbott Theatre Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., Acme, Carson, Pausbeck S$tu- 
dios, Hollywood Stage Lighting, Wilding Pic- 
ture Productions, National Theatre Supply Ce. 


INDIANA—Evansville: Evansville Theatre Sup- 
ply: Indianapolis: Ger-Bar, Inc., Rebert H. 
Merrill Stage Equipment; Union City Projec- 
tion Equipment Co.. National Theatre Supply 
Co. 


1OWA—Des Moines: Des Moines Theatre Sup- 
ply. 

KENTUCKY—Louisville: Falls City Theatre 
Equipment Co. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans: W. H. Bewer 
Spangenberg inc. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore: J. F. Dusman Ce. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston: Major Theatre 
Equipment Corp. 


MICHIGAN—Detroit: Albert F. Runnel Stu- 
dios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co. 


MINNESOTA—Minneapolis: Northwest Stu- 
dios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co. 


MISSOURI—Kansas City: Stebbins Theatre 
Equipment Co.; St. Louis: City Stage Lighting. 


NEBRASKA — Omaha: Metropolitan Stage 
Equipment, Inc., Quality Theatre Supply Co. 


NEVADA—Las Vegas: Stage Sound & Equip- 
ment, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY—Atlantic City: Boardwaik Film 
Enterprises. 


NEW YORK—Albany: Albeny Theatre Supply 
Co.; Buffalo: National Theatre Supply Ce.: 
Syracuse: Cooper Decoration Co. 


NO. CAROLINA—Charlotte: Standerd The. 
atre Supply Co.; Greensboro: Standerd The 
atre Supply Co. 


OH!IO—Cincinnati: National Theatre Supply 
Co.: Cleveland: National Theatre Supply Co.: 
Columbus: Schell Scenic Studio; Toledo: Cow- 
sino Visual Education Service, Inc., Theatre 
Equipment Co. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahome City: National The- 
atre Supply Co. 


OREGON—Portiand: Stagecraft Industries. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Erie: Erie Camera Center; 
Harrisburg: J. P. Lilley & Son: Philadelphia: 
National Theatre Supply Co.: Pittsburgh: Ap- 
pel Visual Service, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence: Rhode Island 
Theatre Supply Co.; Wecterhy: Payne Motior 
Picture Service. 


TEXAS—Dallas: Hardin Theetre Supply Co.. 
Modern Sales & Service Co Nationa! Thee- 
tre Supply Co.; Houston: Southwestern Thea- 
tre Equipment Co.;: San Antonio: Texas 
Scenic Co. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle: Display 8 Stege 
Lighting, Inc 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ben Lust Theatre Sep- 
ply Co., Inc. 


WISCONSIN—Milweukee: Nationel Theetre 
Supply Co., Peter H. Albrecht Co Ray 
Smith Co. 


CANADA—Alberte, Calgary: Sherp's Theetre 
Supplies, Ltd.: Ontario. ‘teseatan Jack A 
Frost, Ltd. Ontario Weston: PP. Wessen: 
Manitoba, Winnipeg: General Sound 8 Theg- 
tre Equipment. Ltd. 
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MODERN 
STAGECRAFT 
MAGIC! 


Quick as a Bunny — new Stage Screw 
sinks into stage floors — Can’t 
damage or splinter floors — Can be 
used repeatedly in the same spot — 
Holds 5 times better than older 
models — Much faster! 


No. 2250 Stage Screw 
Quick and easy — 
Fits snugly into 

No. 2255 plug. 





No. 2255 Threaded 
Vise-type Stage Plug 
Fits 9/16” hole — holds solidly! 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 59 


Poise ~ wh ee Goede “st » | 
Syst th ey ree A>, 5" 


Corp. 


5-45 49th Avenue, Long island City 1, 
New York 


DPAMAT 


(DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 





MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PREss ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 




















$3.50 Per Year 


Volume XXXII, No. 6 


75¢ Per Copy 
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CONTENTS 


ARTICLE 
Fidward Fuller by Lucille Lee 


SERIES 


Reveries by Drucilla Stillwagon ....... 
Ganzwav! — Venture and Adventure by Katheryn Offill 


The “Barnum” of the Movies: Cecil B. DeMille by Delwin B. Dusenbury .. 15 
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EDITORIAL STAFF 
EDITOR: LEON C. MILLER 


Contributing Editors 


Delwin B. Dusenbury ....__...... Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
eS eee Ohio State University 


Columbus, Ohio 
Department Editors 


i i re Northeastern State College 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 
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Frieda E. Reed ........ Upper Darby Sr. High School 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 

Charles L. Jones ........ Port Jefferson High School 


Port Jefferson, N. Y. 


Advisory Editors 


Jean E. Donahey ....... Brashear Jt. Sr. High School 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania 

DD 66 okt. oceanney Fairmont State College 
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Cumberland, Maryland 

Lillian Grace Brown ........ Wenatchee High School 


Wenatchee, Washington 


DRAMATICS, the official organ of the National 
Thespian Society, is a national publication whose 
sole aim is to advance the dramatic arts in second- 
ary schools, and to promote theater as a wholesome 


recreation for adults, high school students, and chil- 
dren. Critical and editorial opinions expressed in 
these pages, whether or not analogous to the aims 
of the National Thespian Society and the policies of 
DRAMATICS, are solely those of the authors, and 
neither the Society nor DRAMATICS assumes any 
further respons:bility other than the actual printing. 

DRAMATICS will not be responsible for the return 
of unsolicited manuscrimts and photographs unless 
0 pene envelopes cnd sufficient postage are 
included. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year subscription—Foreign ............. $4.00 
One year sudscription—U.S.A. ............... 3.50 
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RATES TO INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
. fr re ye er rere Gratis 
Thespian Student Subscription: One year subscription 
included in life membership of $1.50. 
Thespian Student Renewal Subscription: $1.50 per 
year, as long as student remains in high school. 





DRAMATICS is published monthly (eight times) 
during the school year at 1610 Marlowe St., Cincinnati 
24, Ohio, by the National Thespian Society, College 
Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. Dates of publication: 
Oct. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, April 1, 
and May 1. Juanita Shearer, National Director; 
Fred Hutchins, Assistant National Director; Leon C. 
Miller, Secretary and Treasurer; Lillian Grace Brown, 
Senior Councilor; Helen Smith, Senior Councilor. 

Entire contents copyright, 1961, by the National 
Thespian Society, 1610 Marlowe St., Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio. Second class postage paid at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Printed in U.S.A. Title registered United States Patent 
Office. 
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RECOMMENDED FOR CONTEST USE 


Copies of the following plays are priced at 50 cents each. 


Title Author Cast Royalty 
THE GOLDEN LAND Marlene Brenner > W. $5.00 
DARK INTERLUDE Charles Emery 3 m., 3 w. 5.00 
ONE LOVE HAD MARY Princine Calitri 7 W. 5.00 
NOBODY KNOWS Robert Healey 3 m. 5.00 
PRODIGAL MOTHER Frances Blazer 3 m., 3 w. 10.00 
THE BOMB Alexander Badger 4 m., 3 w. 5.00 
FEAR IS A MURDERER Evelyn Neuenburg 4 w. 5.00 
PAGE OF DESTINY Don Lathrop 3 m., 4 w. 5.00 
THE WAIT Marlene Brenner 5 Ww. 5.00 
MIRAGE David Morrison 2m., 2 w. 5.00 





See our free Basic Catalog for complete descriptions. 


Also note the excellent suggestions for awards on pages 2 and 3 of the catalog. 


BAKER'S <@gP PLAYS 


100 SUMMER ST. BOSTON 10, MASS. 


















Write TODAY 
for Our Latest 


aa t<— ce FREE Catalogue 
A. lact| | FAB SCENE 


FAB SCENE!—Professional Type Prefabricated Scenery 
at do-it-yourself’ SAVINGS! 


@ Top Ponderosa Pine for Maximum Strength and Minimum Weight 
© Comes Completely Milled—Ready For Assembly 

@ All Joints Mortised and Tenoned 

®@ Special Hardware Supplied and Each Piece Marked 

®@ Easily Assembled With Simple Hand Tools 

@ All Pieces Standardized—Buy As Little or As Much As You Need 
@ Choice of 10’, 12’, 14’, and 16’ Sizes 


Grand TAGE LIGHTING CO. 
“Complete Lighting Equipment for Theatre and Television!” 


TV¥2 W. Hubbard St. @ Chicago 10 


ON 
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NEVER IN YOUR LIFE HAVE 
YOU MET A CHARACTER LIKE 


“OUR MISTER HOGAN” 


An engaging punchy ex-pug exercise and 
health-food zealot turned butler to end 
all butlers. 


Eloise adores him; Nancy hates him; 
Sissy admires him. Only Terwilliger, of 
all the Digbees, comes to think of 
Mister Hogan as a Hazard one ought 
to be able to take out insurance against. 





A Jack and Helen Steele Pyramid of Laughs 
in Three Acts. 4m., 4w., One Set, 4 Frags. 
Send for a copy now, price 90c. Royalty 
$25.00. It's so new the ink is still wet! 





ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO and DENVER, COLORADO 





























Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 





Pins Charms 
Official, plain sterling silver ..$1.25 $1.25 


Official plain, gold plated .... 1.50 1.50 
Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 
Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearis .... 5.50 5.50 


Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires.. 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold 


i Vs oo cS oe wee es $ .50 
Keys: 
Official plain, sterling silver .......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ............ 2.25 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor 
with check or money order for total pur- 
chase and mailed directly to the L. G. 
Balfour Company, Attleboro, Mass.” 


TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. 


STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. 


1 Box, white vellum 744" x 10%", 
48 engraved sheets, 48 plain envelopes . . $2.90 


Any state tax extra. Postage prepaid 
on cash orders. Send check with order. 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 











DWARD Fuller is Troupe 479’s second 
nomination this current school year for our 
Thespian of the Month. Inspired from his 
educative experiences in his high school theater, 
Mr. Fuller chose the commercial theater for his 
life’s work. From bit parts in Broadway shows, 
he rose to an assistant director and then finally 
to sole director and producer. Lucille Lee, 
sponsor of this troupe at Rayen High School, 
Youngstown, Ohio, is proud of her two Thes- 
8 of the Month, Joseph Flynn and Edward 
uller. 


ATHERYN Offill, sponsor of Thespian 

Troupe 1355, Lynwood, Calif., High 
School, in collaboration with Marc Ross, Chair- 
man of Speech at Long Beach, Calif., Poly- 
technic High School, wrote and produced an 
original musical comedy at Lynwood last year 
entitled Gangway! Marylou Peterson of Lyn- 
wood High, blessed with exceptional musical 
talent, became the third member of this team. 
The article, Gangway!—Venture and Adventure, 
written by Miss Offill, tells the success story of 
this production—an all original musical — 
music, lines, scenery, lighting, dancing. Thes- 
pian sponsors interested in original scores, may 
find Gangway! to be just what they are looking 
for. Although not published, Miss Offll may 
have available scripts. 


RUCILLA J. Stillwagon, Thespian Indiana 

State Director and sponsor of Thespian 
Troupe 1537, Central High School, Muncie, 
Indiana, in her article Reveries, has an encour- 
aging message for all drama directors. The 
article is a summary of achievement about her 
students now in the commercial theater and 
about those in other walks of life. Here is 
practical proof in one school that all young 
people should have the opportunity to partici- 
pate in educative theater. Why not write your 
own Reveries? It will be a factual score sheet 
of your accomplishments to the community, the 
school, and most important to the young peo- 
ple with whom you come in contact in your 
high school theater. 


N OUR two series this month Dr. Carmack’s 

subject is Original Oratory; Dr. Dusenbury’s, 
The “Barnum” of the Movies: Cecil B. De- 
Mille. Our departments feature the following: 
Plays of the Month, The Red House Mystery, 
The Thread That Runs So True, Dino, and 
Pygmalion; Theater for Children, Choosing the 
Children’s Play; Brief Views, further reviews 
of the technical aspects of the theater. 


INALLY is of course our Thespian Chatter 
— student written briefs of Troupes’ ac- 
tivities. These reports of activities can be very 
helpful in play selection, in social activities, in 
planning club programs, and in Initiation pro- 
cedures. You will findmany helpful suggestions 
from which you can add further prestige to 
your entire theater program. 


'HEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 





ROSCO SUPERLATIVE GELATINES 
also 


ROS COLEN E 


The Colored Moistureproof Plastic Sheets 


SPECIFY "‘ROSCO”" the best color media 
Your favorite dealer will supply you. 








ROSCO LABORATORIES troomyne ny 





= — LONGMANS PLAYS== 


for every budget... 


NIGHT OF JANUARY SIXTEENTH 


Courtroom drama by Ayn Rand with 
jury selected from audience. In 83 acts 
and 1 set. 10 W, 11M. Books, $1. 
Director's Manuscript. Royalty, $25. 


MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 
Dramatized from the best-seller novel 
by Lloyd C, Douglas. In 3 acts and 
1 set. 5W, 5M and extras. Books, 


$1.25. Director's Manuscript. Roy- 
alty, $25. 


MEET A BODY 


Tensely written mystery comedy by 
Jane Hinton. In 3 acts and 1 set. 
6W, 7M. Books, $1.25. Director’s 
Manuscript. Royalty, $25. 


SHE FORGOT TO REMEMBER 


Farce-comedy by Charles George, au- 
thor of many successful plays. 3 acts 
and 1 set. 9W, 5M. Books, $1.25. 
Royalty, $15. 


DIGGING UP THE DIRT 
Novel and exciting comedy by Bert 
J. Norton. 5W, 6M and extras. 3 
acts and 1 set. Books, $1.25. Royalty, 
$10. 


A free descriptive play catalogue will 
be sent on request. 


Play Department 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
119 W. 40th St. 6 New York 18 
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are theatrically correct, fresh and 
colorful, sure to fit. Send for 
FREE PLOT and ESTIMATE 
now! It costs no more for the 
finest. 


VAN HORN & SON 
232 N. 11th ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 
a 16 W. 61st ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE TRAINING ———— FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


SUMMER CENTER OF COMMUNICATIVE ARTS 


.iS designed to provide an opportunity for interested high school juniors 
and seniors to explore the communicative arts. Students may enroll in the 
program for three weeks or for six weeks. 





SPEECH AND HEARING RADIO AND TELEVISION THEATRE SPECIAL FEATURES 
SCIENCE Performance Theatre History 

Speech Correction Audience Research & Analysis Acting @ College Classes 
Voice & Diction Planning & Writing Programs Directing Production +28 : 
Personal Speech Therapy Producing & Directing Make-up & Costuming @ Individual Consultation 
Clinical Observation Announcing & Acting Lighting & Sound @ Summer Theatre 
Audiology & Phonetics Station Operation & Stage Craft & Stage Design @ Practical Experience at 
Dialect Study Management Business Management WOSU-Radio and TV 
Survey of Disorders Box Office & Properties 


University Summer Activities 


Physiology of Speech fos Sens : ‘ ‘ 
@ Picnics — Swimming Parties — 


DEBATE AND DISCUSSION GENERAL COMMUNICATION DANCE Dances 
Cross Examination Communication & Human Behavior Ballet & Pantomime @ Closed Circuit TV — Student 
Debate Practice Communication Processes Modern & Primitive Dance Radio Station 
Research Criticism Commun«ation Research Jazz Mevement , 
Logical Reasoning Personal & Social Adjustment Choreography @ National Debate Tournament 
Problem Solving Thinking, Listening & Speech | Pointe technique @ Special Contests 
Persuasive Speaking Semantics & Symbolic Behavior Adagio technique ® Recognition Banquet — Awards 
Argumentative Speaking Communication Analysis Corps de ballet performance — Certificates 
Parliamentary Procedure Readings, Declamations & Orations Dance Costuming 
Group Discussion Dance Production & Lighting @ Health Insurance 
Conference Leadership @ Tours and Excursions 


First Session.. June 18-July 8 e Second Session.. July 9-July 29 


FOR INFORMATION AND APPLICATIONS WRITE: Robert J. Kibler, Director, Summer Center of Com- 
municative Arts, Department of Speech, 154 North Oval Drive, The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


TAKES MORE THAN 
JUST ACTORS ON A STAGE 
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é Professional actors agree that a performance is best displayed 
when it is technically well supported. 


Our complete line of stage lighting, scenery and make-up supplies 
can help you present your production to its best advantage. In 
our catalogue, you'll find a wide variety of technical equipment 
suited for all types of presentations. 


sa BE F 


n a * - 
Z Equip ment designed to make your next oa The H3806A 6-inch brush with extension brush 
, holder is ideal for laying in ground . Bur 
. a successful production. able nylon bristles are long wearing and easy 
to clean. This is just one a complete line of 
brushes for all types of scene painting. 
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suppliers of stage equipment 
for 
educators - the profession - industry 


2 : NIA Q » NORTHWESTERN THEATRE ASSOCIATES | 
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EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
— Established 1880 — 
Ce-educational Fully Accredited 


SPEECH AND LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 


The enly fully accredited senior college 
requiring every student to seek a high level 
ef competence in a field of oral communica- 
tien within the framework of a liberal arts 
curriculum. 


COMMUNICATION MAJORS 
Speech 
marie Arts 
Radie and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


English 
Histery Social Sciences 
Medern Languages 
Psychology Education 


PERFORMANCE EXPERIENCE 


Emphesis en professional level perform- 
ence experience for every student in the 
Cellege's Theatre, FM Radie Station, Closed 
circuit TY Studie, Speech and Hearing Clinic. 


8.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. Degrees 


Natierally Known Summer Session 
Seturday and Evening Division 


ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
120 BEACON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 





COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES, 


UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND (Continued on 


presents 
® Season of five mainstage productions 
—with emphasis on the original and the 
unusual 


® Full recital and experimental program WwW EST E rR Ni 


—providing workshop experience for all 


Scr emien oe ai) 3,4 42 
or S oe —— aprere ‘ 
— an 8-week tour of Portlan rade 
rere . UNIVERSITY 


® Major in Drama for professional purposes 


—or Speech Arts for teaching purposes OFFERING A MAJOR IN DRAMA 
M rite to: 


Paul E. Ouellette, Head 
Dept. of Speech and Drama, Portland 3, Oregon 











BE DIRECTING 


PURDUE PLAYSHOP EB ACTING 
| ope Ves a eo] Se, 


PRODUCES 15 FULL-LENGTH i ae iel 
PLAYS EACH YEAR Z RADIO 
IN ITS TWO NEW THEATRES 





Theatre Courses — Degree Programs EXTENSIVE aa Lolelulonalel, Mat -lelet-7-W.y 





FOR INFORMATION FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: 
WRITE: Ross D. Smith, Dir., Purdue Play- DR ee eee ee 
shop, Memorial Center, Purdue University, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Lafayette, Indiana. -lel-leme- ae) 4-1 a - Ree -ler-ve) 
CLEVELAND 6 OHIO 
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PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS T 





The Department of 
THEATRE ARTS 


this summer at: 





COURSE OF STUDY in- 
cludes theatre orientation, 





TALENT FINDER COURSE BALLET 


TWO 4% WEEK SESSIONS 
June 26 — July 26 and August 1 — August 31 THEATRE 
$142.00 Per Session 


RECREATION PROGRAM: Trips to resort 
areas of Southern California; theatre 








tion (stereo). 


individual evaluation, act- parties to plays,. concerts, foreign films, BA. BFA 
ing rehearsal and per- _ cultural events; visits to other theatrical 
formance. centers in Hollywood. | MA. MFA 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS awarded each session for one full 
year of dramatic training at the College of Theatre Arts 
ADVANCED COURSES in acting, dance, speech, stage a 
lighting, education TV, sound recording and reproduc- Write to: 


for Teachers, Actors, Directors 


W.R. Volbach, Chairman 
Texas Christian University 








ST 


WRITE NOW FOR INFORMATION: mrs. Audrey O'Hara, Director of Admissions Fort Worth 29, Texas 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 43 So. El Molino Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS and CAMPS 


Pages 10 and 11) 











SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Drama theory and practice in a Catholic 
liberal arts woman’s college. 





Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 


@ Practical radio, TV, stage, touring experience; 
B.A. degree. 

@ Summer Theatre; High School Workshop. 

@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright. 

@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 














GOODMAN 


Memorial Theatre - School of Drama 


Acting, Directing, Scene & Costume De- 
sign « Specialized professional training 
and experience « 2 Theatres—200 per- 
formances each season « Student com- 
pany with one guest artist per productione 
B.F.A., M.F.A. Degrees. Write: Goodman 
Theatre, Dept. n., The Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago 3, Ulinois. 





OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Season of six major productions 
A musical comedy, jointly with the school of music 
Two summer theatres: 
Ohio a Summer Theatre, at Athens, Ohio 
Monomoy heatre, at Chatham on Cape Cod 
Major in theatre with B.F.A. degree 
For ousthanions write to: 
LAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 
School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Athens. Ohio 

















University of Alberta 
Banff School of Fine Arts 


29th Summer — June 19th to Sept. 9th 
Main Sessions July 3rd to Aug. 12th 
AN OUTSTANDING THEATRE ARTS TRAINING PROGRAM 


Courses in Acting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Speech Arts, Playwriting 


The finest 
F. Smith 
Hodge, 


instructors including: Joseph 
(University of Hawaii); Francis 
(University of Texas); Sylvan N. 
Karchmer, ee of Oregon); Gordon 
Peacock, (Head of Drama Department, Uni- 
vorsity of Alberta); Calvin Quayle, (Chico 
State College, California); Olivia Hasler, (Eng- 
land and Ethiopia); and others. 


ofher courses 


Short Story Writing, Music, Ballet, Painting, 
Handicrafts, Photography, Modern Languages. 


for further information write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Banff, Alberta, Canada. 


FALCON STUDIOS 


Est. 1929 
Regular ae Performances 
proved for Veterans 
COMPLETE THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Drama, aay and Fencing Training 
or Children 
BALLET e TAP e MODERN DANCE 
ACROBATICS « FENCING 
5526 Hollywood Bivd. « HO 2-9356 











School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat, 


Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


Playhouse and 








AMERICAN THEATRE WING 
SCHOOL OF THEATRE TRAINING 


DANCE ¢ DICTION 
VOICE * MUSIC * STAGE 
STAGE PLAYS ¢ TELEV!SION 

HIGH SCHOOL & COLLEGE STUDENTS 


DRAMA ° 


ENROLL NOW IN THE NATIONS CELEBRATED 


SCHOOL OF THE ENTERTAINMENT ARTS 
HELEN MENKEN, President 


Write For Free Brochure 


161 WEST 93 ST., DEPT. 12, N.Y. 25 
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AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC 
ARTS 


76th YEAR 


Foremost School for 
Dramatic Training in America 


STAGE * SCREEN 
RADIO ¢ TV 


DAY --- EVENING 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Catalogue upon Request 


TERMS: 


OCT. FEB. 


Room 62 


245 West 52nd St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Circle 7-2630 
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4 WEEKS — OPERATES LIKE CAMP — 2 WEEKS ADVANCED 
Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 


tering colleges. 


Advanced course for College Students —- Teachers Workshop 


Daily classes in: 


ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE — work 


and play alongside professional actors. 


credits (make-up) possible. 





Private pool. 


SUMMER ARTS COLONY 


Low rates — High School 





“outdoor camping with the arts” 


TEACHERS DRAMATICS 
CREATIVE THINKING 


Write now for full particulars + 


Mca = a 


PAINTING 
CRAFTS 
individuol workshop for all ages 


COL. 


DANCE 


CREATIVE WRITING 


MUSIC PUBLIC SPEAKING 


— independent of drama comp 


EBEN HENSON, DANVILLE, KY. 
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If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors 


“On Broadway 
“Raintree County, 
L.ove.” 


in six years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming of 
” starring Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox filming of “April 
starring Pat Boone: that has a producer on three national drama boards — 


then choose the Pioneer Plavhouse of Kentucky. 
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Jeffrey George, Lakewood, Colorado, was awarded a trophy by the National Thespian Society 
as Outstanding Drama Student of the 1960 Institute. Shown with him is 
Ernest E. Pech, director of the Institute’s Dramatics Division. 


COLORADO HIGH SCHOOL 


SPEECH INSTITUTE 
June 26--July 21, 1961 


DRAMATICS DIVISION DEBATE DIVISION 


Classes and laboratory work fea- Classes and laboratory work fea- 
ture acting, directing, and play ture debate, discussion, and ex- 
production, as well as the oppor- temporaneous speaking, using the 
tunity to work on a live television 1961-62 national discussion/debate 
production. topic. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE TO OUTSTANDING STUDENTS 


Nationally Recognized Teachers 
Individual Attention Small Classes 
Housing in Campus Dormitories 
Mountain Trips 


FOR FREE BULLETIN AND APPLICATION BLANK, WRITE TO: 
Barbara Schindler, Director 
Colorado High School Speech Institute 
Hellems 6E 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
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LET THE STARS SHINE! 


STAR to all Thespian affiliated schools 

which have adequate theater programs, 
An adequate program consists annually of two 
or more full-length plays and three or more 
one-act plays. In addition, there will be a 
variety of presentations; as, drama, musicals, 
children’s theater, revues, and short plays at 
assemblies and troupe meetings. 

A star to those schools which select the better 
plays for public presentation. Only plays that 
offer a real challenge should be selected. One 
cannot expect his community nor his school to 
attend performances unless the play itself has 
drawing power. Plays need not be Broadway 
plays; there are very good published plays that 
never, nor ever will, come from the commerical 
theater. 

A star to those schools which present superb 
performances. Plays must be done well or not 
at all. There is no excuse for a mediocre per- 
formance. Lines perfectly memorized, prompt- 
ers never. Staging and blocking superb, scenery, 
furniture, costumes and accessories in keeping 
with the period. When an audience pays hard 
cash to see a play, they want their money $ 
worth. Once attendance is lost due to shabby 
performances, it will take years of excellent 
performances to attract them again. 

A star to all active students. The school 
comes first, not its activities. Thus a student 
places his class work before anything else. A 
failing student can be of little value to any 
activity. However, no matter what the passing 
grade may be, a student can find some interest 
in theater, be it actor, stage crew, costume and 
make-up committees. A student vitally inter- 
ested in an extra-curricular activity seldom, if 
ever, fails any one subject nor does he drop 
out of school. 

A star to all live-wire Thespians. A _ star 
Thespian’s major interest is in theater and his 
Thespian Troupe. He does not divide his in- 
terests among a number of activities, for he 
is aware that one or more of the activities will 
be penalized due to personal conflicts. When 
a play is in the making, there is no time for 
other outside interests. He will ever alertly 
practice in school and out the Thespian motto: 
“Act well your part; there all the veal lies.” 


ORCHIDS OF THE MONTH 


O THE Dramatic Publishing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, for its newly revised 
edition of the booklet, Behind the Scenes. Here 
are excellent reports by 27 prominent directors 








PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA WORKSHOP 
June 26 — July 15 
ACTING, BODY MOVEMENT, DICTION 
STAGECRAFT 
Finest Air-Conditioned Theatres 
Work With Summer Stock Company 
Minimum Age 16 
Total Cost $130 





Intensive Course for Teachers 
In High School Play Production 
July 3 — July 21 





Write: DR. ROSS D. SMITH 
LOEB PLAYHOUSE, PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
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telling how they produced some of the most ee 
important and popular plays for non-profes- School of Communication Arts UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
sionals. Copies are available upon request. UNIVERSITY OF DENVER Department of Drama 
To Row,Peterson, and Company, Evanston, Denver 10, Colo. @ 3 theatres, 12 productions 
Illinois, a’ publishing iy sie —. 3 THEATRE — TELEVISION Faculty ye 15 ‘ 
drama of the Crucifixion by Harold H. Lytle. RADIO — JOURNALISM 
The Thespian sponsors and student delegates C leaden ta ke: tk. Cam : @ BFA, BS and MFA degrees 
who attended our Dramatic Arts Conference ourses !€a  - “ ag nary Sean in theatre 
at Indiana University last June will remember coe ae ay @ Summer theatre June 12-Aug. 15 
this beautiful and inspiring choralogue which CAMPTON BELL ye > LOREN WINSHIP, Chairman 
was presented on Wednesday afternoon. If ’ Austin, Texas 
our enthusiastic acceptance of this choralogue 
Ls helped to get it in print, we are indeed grate- 
8, ful. We recommend Mr. Lytle’s work without 
/0 any reservations. 
: PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
. THANK YOU! 
at T THE SAA Convention at St. Louis over cotrtrece rH Ses eS 8 = t = 
the Christmas vacation, The National Thes- 43 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE - PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
or pians ve! <_ a a bi Ideas 
at in High School Dramatics.” Blandford Jen- 
e nings, ne of Re . Clayton, mane ONE OF THE MANY 
fo was chairman and Juanita Shearer, Nationa 
AS Director and Sponsor of Troupe 872, Brazil, STARS WHO ACHIEVED 
Ly Indiana, was the principal speaker. Assisting 
at Mrs. Shearer were the following high school SUCCESS THRU 
al students: —~ brome and Barbara Soete, PROFESSIONAL TRAINING AT 
Rosati-Kain High School, St. Louis, Mo.; 
b Charles Luedde and Charles Radlo, Horton PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
ot Watkins High School (Ladue), St. Louis, Mo.; CE Ta SEO TIE 
r- , Mefford ae — a, East _ . 
t- Wood River High School, Wood River, IIL; 7" 
y, Chelle Siteman and Manuela Dahm, Clayton " pee pra wae 
ig High School, Clayton, Mo.; and Linda Shearer, pic vale elevision, Scenic 
d Brazil High School, Brazil, Ind. design 
's 
Vy e Five producing theatres for 
at showcasing to public audiences 
J] UNIVERSITY OF e Work with professional actors 
at NEW MEXICO and directors 
A 
y Department of Drama ¢ Complete television studio for 
8 FO are student operation 
st . 
d _— a aa re r GEORGE NADER, star of television's 
*% . - complete curriculum ‘Man and the Challenge” 
if 
. oe PREPARE FOR YOUR CAREER trie acai riiaaeiaiiaia’ Field,” 
ir IN THE ENTERTAINMENT FIELD! also information about the college. 
is UNIVERSITY CREDIT. . . patios 
i- tone 90 > ondnet 06 The College of Theatre Arts Address 
- offers both City State 
ll for illustrated brochure write: certificates and college degrees. 
n Secretary, Drama Dept., UNM, 
et iinet, tae L TRAIN FOR SUCCESS AT THE WORLD-FAMOUS PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
ly 
Ys 
y, ’ 
d | “©he Carolina (Playmakers 
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q TRAINING IN DRAMATIC ART 


for 


SELECTED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


ON THE CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
COURSES AND PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN 
ACTING, SPEECH, STAGECRAFT 


JUNE 11 -- JULY 15 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED TO 50 — SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 





For Folder Write: Business Manager 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS, BOX 1050, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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THESPIAN OF THE MONTH 


EDWARD 
FULLER 


By LUCILLE LEE 


“YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY — 
YOUNGSTOWNS ED FULLER 
TURNS BROADWAY PRODUCER” 


As I read this headline in the Youngs- 
town VinpicaTor February 6, 1960, my 
thoughts sped back to 1942 and a wide- 
eyed boy sitting in a front seat in the 
dramatics class. Even then Eddie was 
serious about dramatics. He was the 
one in the class who read more than 
the required number of plays, the one 
who learned his lines first, the one who 
was always willing to stay a little long- 
er at rehearsals. He had a genuine in- 
terest in and a curiosity about theater 
in all its phases. Nothing was ever too 
much for Eddie to do in the interest 
of dramatics. An amusing incident il- 
lustrates this devotion. We were re- 
hearsing You Cant Take It with You, 
in which Eddie had the role of Mr. 
DiPinna, and the costume committee 
was having difficulty acquiring a bald- 
headed wig for DiPinna. To my amaze- 
ment, one morning Eddie came to the 
auditorium with the top of his head 
completely shaved. Since this was in 
the days before Yul Brynner, it caused 
considerable stir in the school. Al- 
though temporarily banished from the 
Spanish class, Eddie became quite a 
hero. All the girls wanted to “pat” his 
head — to which he had no objection 
of course. It was the best piece of ad- 
vertising the play could possibly have 
had. Eddie was an excellent DiPinna, 
but his best role in high school, I have 
always thought, was that of Judah, the 
youngest son in The Family Portrait. 
His interpretation of the character of 
Judah was sensitive and convincing — 
he became Judah. 

While in high school, Eddie was 
president of the Thespian troupe, presi- 
dent of the French Club, a member of 
NFL, the art club, Spanish club, and 
history club, and along with all these 
activities he managed to be a good 
student. After graduating from Rayen, 
he studied at Youngstown University by 
day and haunted the Playhouse by 
night. Then he left the old home town 
to make his fortune. Now it is clearly 
apparent that he is well on the road to 
success. As proof of this I should like 
to quote at length from a feature arti- 
cle written by Mr. Fred Childress, 
drama critic of the Youngstown Vinpr- 
GATOR, on February 6, 1960. Mr. Chil- 


dress wrote: 
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Thespian Edward Fuller 








One of my best interviews in New 
York was with Edward Fuller, a young 
man in a hurry, who for several years 
has been chief assistant to David Mer- 
rick, New York's most successful pro- 
ducer. 


If not quite a celebrity, he soon will 
be. While I was reviewing the Broad- 
way season, I read in the New York 
Times that he had resigned from Mer- 
rick’s staff to produce his own shows. 
His first offering will be Seville, an 
elaborate musical set in the Spanish 
city during the annual fair visited by 
Americans. This was my cue to call 
on Mr. Fuller. 


“How do you feel about it?” I asked. 
Mr. Fuller is 33 years old, a short, de- 
termined-looking man with a_ broad 
forehead. The interview was in his 
apartment, which was filled with con- 
gratulatory flowers. 

“I'm thrilled, naturally,” he said. “The 
New York Times? It’s marvelous. My 
telephone’s been ringing off the wall 
ever since the story appeared. Some of 
the calls were even from people with 
money.” 

“Arent ‘you nervous?” I asked. 

“Well,” Mr. Fuller said, “not nerv- 
ous. I'm excited. Seville will be a good 
musical. Robert Russell, who did the 
book for Take Me Along, wrote the 
show — he adapted it from his own 
novel — and Lehman Engel will write 
the music. He's the best musician on 
Broadway — he’s done the orchestrations 
for dozens of hits.” 

“When did you first become _inter- 
ested in the theater?” I said. 


“I suppose it was while I was at 
Rayen, Mr. Fuller said. “Then I 
worked with three directors at the Play- 


house. My first show there was Our 
Town. Then I did Papa Is All and 
Junior Miss. They were good produc- 
tions too. Very good. It was a readin 
from The Damask Cheek, which I did 
at the Playhouse, that got me my first 
break in New York. Not that it turned 
out to be much of a break.” 


“What do you mean?” I said. 


“IT was one of 3,000 actors who tried 
out for roles with the Old Vic when it 
came to New York in 1946,” Mr. Fuller 
said. “It was an open reading, so I did 
a scene from The Damask Cheek, 
I was one of the 40 who were told to 
return for a second tryout. We read 
from the plays the Old Vic was bringing 
in, for that one, and I was one of the 
six who were hired. Another was Julie 
Harris.” 

“Sounds like quite a break to me,” 
I said. 

“I came down with the measles. The 
only childhood disease I ever had. 
I never got on the stage —not once. 
After that I went into advertising.” 

“How did you get your job with Mer- 
rick?” I asked. 

“I saw a notice in the newspaper and 
I asked for it. I didn’t know Merrick, 
and the job had already been given to 
somebody else, but I went to his office 
and walked out with it,” he said. 


Mr. Fuller did 15 shows with Mer- 
rick. The first one was Fanny, and his 
first real Broadway experience was turn- 
ing out the touring company, which 
played Youngstown. Among the others 
were Look Back in Anger, Romanoff 
and Juliet, The Entertainer, La Plume 
de Ma Tante, and Gypsy. The last 
show he did was Take Me Along, the 
current season's smash hit _ starring 
Jackie Gleason and Walter Pidgeon, 
which he worked on with Russell and 
Engel, who will team with him on 
Seville. 

Thus concludes Mr. Childress’ article. 

Recently Eddie has been in Spain 
imbibing atmosphere for his first inde- 
pendent production. He writes: 

“I am currently in Seville where I am 
working on the musical. Spain is an 
extremely lovely country with ideal cli- 
mate — filled with flowers and heavy 
perfume. The people are friendly, and 
Seville is an enchanting city. I hope 
it will be possible to convey a tiny bit 
of it to the stage. Even a hint of it 
will be magnificent.” 

In the same letter he jokingly men- 
tioned that he works a “48-hour” day. 
Here I am sure lies the secret of his 
success. For to the genius and ability 
which are undoubtedly his he has add- 
ed the qualities of perseverance, de- 
termination, and untiring effort. 

It is with pride and pleasure that 
Troupe 479 of The Rayen School, 
Youngstown, Ohio, presents as “Thes- 
pian of the Month” their fellow-Thes- 
pian, Edward Fuller of New York City 
and Broadway. 
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REVERIES 


By DRUCILLA J. STILLWAGON 


T IS a rainy Saturday afternoon. 
I am alone. Standing here on the 
deserted stage, a strange feeling 

surrounds me .. . a feeling that comes 
when one is surrounded by darkness 
and the emptiness of a large enclosure. 
The rain is splashing against the win- 
dow pane and is trickling down into 
little puddles on the sills. 


Suddenly a faint, resounding click 
tells me the janitor is somewhere on a 
lower hall and has just dropped his 
broom on the cement floor. The sound 
startles me; not so much because it is 
unexpected as because it sets my 
thoughts flying. 


Looking around once more, I see the 
age-yellowed stage curtains piled high 
in one corner. A rickety ladder is lying 
on its side in front of the upstage wall. 
Resting rakishly on top of it is a model 
stage set for Speaking of Murder. 
(I must smile, for the wall pictures and 
letter used have been taken from illus- 
trations of Map MaGazineE.) Stage cen- 
ter is a recently-piled stack of canvas, 
joyously ripped from the flats when it 
was learned we were going to get a 
new set. 


Bright lettering covers one side of the 
canvas. Here, in typical high school 
fashion, are written such names as 
Myron McCormick, Mary Jane Croft, 
Ben Janney, and a young lady who calls 
herself Mara Lynn, all former Central 
High School students. 


These names probably strike a fa- 
miliar note. Myron McCormick has ap- 


peared onstage, in films, and on TV. 
He has recently made a half-hour pilot 
film called “Heave Ho, Harrigan!” 
which it is hoped will appear soon as 
a regular TV show. Other performances 
have included South Pacific and No 
Time for Sergeants. 


Mary Jane Croft is probably best- 
noted for her radio role on the “Beulah” 
show and as the voice of Cleo on “The 
People’s Choice.” She has also appeared 
in “I Love Lucy,’ “Dragnet,” “Our Miss 
Brooks,” “The Eve Arden Show,” and 
numerous other popular shows. 


Ben Janney has understudied several 
roles in Broadway shows, and took a 
leading role in Romanoff and Juliet 
with Peter Ustinov. He was also pro- 
duction stage manager for that show, 
as well as for The Entertainer with 
Laurence Olivier. He served in the 
same capacity for Destry Rides Again 
which starred Andy Griffith. 


Mara Lynn is an actress-dancer who 
has appeared in several popular recent 
productions on Broadway and tele- 
vision. These are only a few of the 
several names we see of former students 
who have made some area of the the- 
ater their profession. 

And there are other names, too 
some of recent graduates some 
students still in school. This one is of 
a young lady who became an airline 
stewardess . . . here a boy who became 
a state champion gymnast and tried out 
for the Olympic team . . . a young man 
who became his ship’s commander at 
the age of twenty-three another 
young man who was killed in Korea... 
a girl whose avocation is with her local 
Civic Theater . . . a young man whose 
excess energy brought him before a 
court of law, but who is now using that 
energy as one of our country’s foremost 
choreographers . . . a young man study- 
ing for the ministry . another pre- 
paring to be a doctor .. . a young lady 
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The Continentals and the Counts of Rhythm, Central High School, Muncie, Ind. 








Mike Collins 
Chester Award winner for outstanding 
accomplishments in all areas of drama, 
Troupe 1537, Central High School, ° 
Muncie, Ind. 





now married and the mother of three 
children . . . these and many others... 
each one a link between the past, the 
present, and the future. 

And what of the names of more re- 
cent youngsters? Most assuredly, there 
are those who will become members of 
the professional theater; but just as im- 
portant are the names of those whose 
names we may never hear, but who will 
be better people through their associa- 
tions with this wonderful, challenging 
field. And thinking of these, we can 
not help going back to the time when 
we first came here. 

It was four years ago. Dramatic in- 
terest was low. It was not long before 
we realized the only reason there was 
dramatics class was that there always 
had been one. 

For one year we worked to build our 
equipment and facilities. We tried to 
establish more of an interest among the 
students and faculty for this medium. 
It wasn't easy. It never is. We think, 
however, our high school probably has 
an unusual facet of linking together our 
dramatic arts alumni with current stud- 
ents which gives these students a more 
positive goal toward which to head. 

This link began when we established 
a dramatics club two years ago, calling 
it Stave Door. As we wished to em- 
phasize all areas of stage productions, 
we felt this would be an all-inclusive 
title. (Certainly the importance of the 
crews can not be over-emphasized! ) 

As is often found, the primary reason 
for most drama students was “to be in 
the play.” We have constantly endeav- 
ored to show this is not the main 
thing, but rather to work together to 
produce an outstanding show, with each 
doing his assigned task to help add to 
the total picture. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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GANGWAY! - - VENTURE 
AND ADVENTURE 


By KATHERYN OFFILL 


kids who are the nonconform- 
ists. Lets write a musical play 
about the bright brats.” 

Maybe that idea isn't the most dra- 
matic beginning for a musical play 
about teenagers, but out of that attitude 
came the success of the production, 
Gangway! Gangway isnt a story of an 
adult’s conception of teenagers, but a 
story of real youngsters with their ob- 
stinate feelings and immature emotions. 
They speak their own thoughts in their 
own language, and the adults can only 
stand on the sidelines trying to guide 
their actions. As is most often the case, 
the process of growth toward maturity 
is painful — and its fulfillment re- 
warding. 

On November 4, 1959, Lynwood High 
School (Lynwood, California) present- 
ed the premiere.performance of a musi- 
cal play written expressly for the high 
school theater. Gangway! was a success 
far beyond the anticipations of authors 
Marc D. Ross and Katheryn Of fill, who 
wrote the book, and Marylou Peterson, 
who wrote the music. The students 
packed the auditorium along with the 
adults. The P.T.A. wrote its approval 
to the Lynwood Superintendent of 
Schools (who himself expressed written 
congratulations to the school principal 
and the school drama director). “Good 
taste,” they said. “Real kids, wonderful 
music, top-notch theater.. No doubt 
about it, Gangway! was the perfect an- 
swer to the need for outstanding high 
school entertainment. 
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Johnny Prince (Dennis Etchison) and Jinx Thomp- 

son (Jean Niethamer) practice their feuding while 

diminutive author Katheryn Offill and pretty com- 

poser Marylou Peterson direct their attention to 
other matters. 





Every year the Junior class at Lyn- 
wood High School presents the Junior 
Jamboree, which is usually a play inter- 
spersed with variety acts. The Junior 
Jamboree has a two-fold purpose: to act 
as a showcase for the talents of the 
Junior class and to provide finances for 
the Junior-Senior Prom. As drama di- 
rector, my greatest problem has always 
been to find suitable material. In quest 
of such material, I consulted with Marc 
Ross, Chairman of Speech at Long 
Beach Polytechnic High School. (The 
previous year I had produced a _ play 
of his, Swimming in Hot Water, with 
very successful results.) Mr. Ross sug- 
gested that the two of us form a team 








The curtain comes down as the reformed nonconformists sing, 


“We've got a show! 
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GANGWAY!”’ 


to write a musical play about adoles- 
cents. “Kids playing old men look like 
kids playing old men,” he said. “Let's 
write the play for the capabilities of 
our high school actors.” Over countless 
cups of black coffee, we blocked out 
our plot, scene by scene, designating 
where we desired to introduce music 
and dance numbers. (When, in the 
course of this work, either of us came 
up with a good line, wed put it down 
for use in the dialogue later on. For- 
tunately, our thinking is so similar that 
it's impossible to tell who wrote what. ) 
The characters were not hard for us to 
create: most of them we had known 
during the course of our teaching ca- 
reers. One of us would say, “I’ve got 
a boy in my second period class .. .” 
and we had another role. However, in 
casting a plav with music, we reminded 
ourselves that many schools would have 
limited talent to choose from, so the 
lyrics were written as musical dialogue 
so that, if necessary (as it was in our 
production) a student could talk 
through a singing role without detract- 
ing from the quality of the part. An- 
other aim was to make the music an 
integral part of the play. We were for- 
tunate in having an exceptionally fine 
musical talent at Lynwood High School 
in the person of Marylou Peterson. She 
joined in our enthusiasm and agreed to 
become the third member of our team. 


The setting of Gangway! had to be 
simple so that it could easily be adapted 
for use in any school which might lack 
adequate stage facilities. Therefore we 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
MOTION PICTURES TO 1927 


The “Barnum” of the Movies: Cecil B. DeMille 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


OME assumed that the “B” in Cecil 
‘ B. DeMille’s name stood for “Barn- 

um” instead of the ancestral name 
of “Blount,” for without a doubt, he will 
be long-remembered for the colorful 
spectacle, the historic pageantry, and the 
dynamic vitality he brought to the mo- 
tion picture screen. In 1959, when he 
died at the age of 77, one writer reterred 
to him as “movie titan and founder of 
Hollywood.” Bosley Crowther, film critic 
of the New York Times, in his tribute to 
him wrote: 

There is probably no one in motion 
picture history who has been more hon- 
ored and glorified than he. . . . He was 
a maker of big pictures — of mammoth, 
spectacular films that amazed and im- 
pressed and often humbled millions of 
people all over the world. 

He represented the consummate 
“showman” as he personally introduced 
his last picture, The Ten Command- 
ments, from the screen. With the pos- 
sible exception of the whimsical British 
director, Alfred Hitchcock, no director 
would have had the temerity to appear 
before the screen audience in such a 
manner. But DeMille, dignified, proud, 
bald, except for a fringe of white hair, 
his pervasive, somewhat raspy, voice, 
with its incisive enunciation not dulled 
by the years, represented “one of the 
most compulsive and uninhibited show- 
man in Hollywood.” Today, The Ten 
Commandments, with an income of 
$32,000,000, is the first picture to threaten 
the box-office success of Gone with the 
Wind with a financial return of $33.,- 
500,000. DeMille, with his understand- 
ing of the American public and his pio- 
neering achievements was not only the 


most successful of all his distinguished 
colleagues in the film industry, but also 
serves as a representative example of 
the developing role of the director in 
motion pictures. 


On a December day in 1913, DeMille, 
Oscar Apfel, a young director who be- 
gan with Edison in 1911, the actor, 
Dustin Farnum, and a cameraman 
stepped off the train in Los Angeles, and 
eventually journeyed out to the. sleepy 
village of Hollywood, then some ten 
miles north of the center of the city. 
They were the first contingent of the 
new Jesse L. Lasky Features Play Com- 
pany organized by Lasky (1881-1958), 
a former vaudeville performer, —— 
agent, and producer. The nattily-dresse 
and charming Lasky had met DeMille 
as a result of needing someone to write 
the books for his vaudeville revues. The 
DeMille name was well-known in the- 
atrical circles through the plays of the 
father of the family, Henry C. DeMille 
(1850-1903), and the eldest son William 
(1878-1954), as well as the acting of the 
young Cecil (1881-1959). After her hus- 
band’s death Mrs. DeMille became a 
literary agent, and the enterprising Lasky 
had come to her to engage a writer. 
Since William was working on a new 
play, she recommended her younger son 
Cecil, who was “at liberty.” 

The association of Lasky and DeMille 
was a happy one until the restless De- 
Mille indicated he was heading for 
Mexico and the revolution there. Al- 
though Lasky, as a younger man, had 
gone to Alaska during the “gold rush” 
days, he was not interested in another 
adventurous undertaking. Furthermore, 
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director of Hollywood, some “‘stars’’ directed their own pictures as demonstrated here by 
the popular comedian, Charlie Chaplin, filming The Gold Rush (1925). Note the cameras 
with hand-cranks used during the period. 
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In 1917 Mary Pickford (pictured here in 
her success, Pollyanna, 1920) was as- 
signed to appear in two films under De- 
Mille’s direction. Although both respected 
each other’s abilities, the association was 
one of the few failures in the rising 
careers of both. 








he was being persuaded by his dynamic 
brother-in-law, Samuel Goldfish (he later 
changed his name to “Goldwyn”), to 
enter the new field of feature-length 
motion pictures. Zukor had not yet im- 
ported Queen Elizabeth, and “two-reel- 
ers’ dominated the flickering screen. 
With DeMille’s energies diverted to the 
new idea, a company was formed with 
Lasky as president, Goldfish as salesman, 
and DeMille as director-general. Prob- 
ably DeMille was the first man with a 
recognized theater background to tum 
to motion pictures. With his father’s 
love for the Bible and American history 
plus Belasco’s training, DeMille, aged 
32, was well-prepared to pioneer in this 
new realm of mass entertainment. 

The company selected a_ successful 
Broadway play, The Squaw Man (1905), 
in which the popular stage actor, Dustin 
Farnum, had wanted to appear. The 
play’s Western setting suggested, for the 
sake of economy, filming it “on location” 
in the West. Previously most of the two- 
reel “Westerns” had been filmed in New 
Jersey or along the Palisades although 
in 1908 “Broncho Billy” Anderson had 
taken a company to Niles, California, to 
film his pioneering “Westerns.” 

DeMille’s Hollywood “studio” was 
really an L-shaped barn in which the 
horse stalls served conveniently as dress- 
ing rooms and offices. The Squaw Man 
(1914), co-directed by DeMille and 
Apfel, was finally completed. Each scene 
was filmed twice not only because of 
the inflammable nature of the negative 
but also as insurance against sabotage by 
rival competitors including the “Trust” 
(the Motion Picture Patents Company ). 
When the film was previewed for the 
cast and staff, the negative jumped er- 
ratically through the projector blurring 
the scenes. Facing financial disaster, De- 
Mille personally took the second copy 
of the film to Sigmund Lubin, Philadel- 
phia film pioneer since 1897, who al- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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I. DIARY OF ANNE FRANK 
THE HAPPIEST MILLIONAIRE 


THE GAZEBO 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 


TALL STORY 
VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 


THE MAN IN THE DOG SUIT 


DEAR DELINQUENT 
CLOUD SEVEN 
INHERIT THE WIND 
THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 


| REMEMBER MAMA (High School Version) 
GRAMERCY GHOST 


MY SISTER EILEEN 


FINAL PERFORMANCE 
or THE CURTAIN FALLS 


BERTHA, THE BARTENDER’S 
BEAUTIFUL BABY 


BEAUTY PARADE 


THE PRIZE PLAY 
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The Dramatists Play Service recommends, with pleasure, 
the latest HIGH SCHOOL PLAY by KURTZ GORDON — 





“FAIR EXCHANGE” 


A COMEDY WITH SUSPENSE 


8 Men, 9 Women, 





Stage setting of FAIR EXCHANGE as presented by the Lynbrook High School, 


and a radio voice 


Lynbrook L. |., N.Y. (Eudora Bradley, Dramatics Director) 


... FAIR EXCHANGE’ proved to be an 
excellent choice from everyones viewpoint. 
The audience was thrilled since the suspense 
was maintained until the last dramatic moment. 
I was delighted with the results. To repeat 
the comments of some members of the Board 
of Education, “the best play yet’ — “held my 
interest to the end’ — “never a let-down.” 
There was a nice balance of parts, even the 
short parts had significant lines and could be 
portrayed as real teen-agers —Eudora Bradley, 
Dramatics Director, Lynbrook High School, 
Lynbrook, L.I., New York. 


Books $1.00 


Royalty $25.00 


... 1. do want to say first of all that the 
play DID go over and it was very popular 
with the teen-agers who are now just very 
critical of plays. “FAIR EXCHANGE’ was 
really accepted by them. They liked it because 
it was within their scope for acting but it 
wasnt JUST a teen-age comedy which they 
think too boring for words. It had the element 
of intrigue in it. Our audience had fun and 
so did we’ ...@Olema Mote, Director, Central 
High School, Evansville, Ind. 


1 Interior 


Other HIGH SCHOOL PLAYS by KURTZ GORDON 


“THATS MY COUSIN” 


A modern rootin tootin comedy of the West 
8 Men — 10 Women — Extras 


“HENRIETTA THE EIGHTH” 


A comedy for and about young people 
9 Men — 9 Women — _ Extras 


“MONEY MAD” 


A frantic fracas dominated by youth 
9 Men — Y9Y Women — Extras 


“JUMPIN’ JUPITER” 


A situation farce full of laughs 
4 Men — 8 Women 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE ING. 


14 EAST 38th STREET 


__ 
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REAT orators are scarcer than 

great poets. The requirements for 

the great orations assumed that a 
number of necessary factors must all 
coincide at peak level. The classical con- 
cept of oratory reserved the title of “ora- 
tory for those great addresses which 
were delivered to warn a nation’s people 
of impending danger to national exist- 
ence. When Demosthenes repeatedly 
warned the Athenians of the possible 
invasion by King Phillip II of Macedon, 
he was the true orator. His persuasive 
warnings were called the Phillipics. The 
word came to be used as the name for 
this type of oratory which alerts hearers 
to take defensive action. 

Later Cicero called oratory the art of 
speaking well. He said oratory was a 
great art composed of five great arts. In 
order to qualify as an oration the speech 
had to have (1) the finest of content, 
(2) arrangement in the best organized 
form, (3) language couched in the finest 
literary use, (4) delivery of the finest 
oral variety, and (5) fluency of memory. 

It is difficult to attain great skill in 
any one of the five “arts, and it is a 
rare individual who can master all of 
them. In addition to this five part su- 
premacy, the address must be delivered 
(1) upon a great occasion in history, 
(2) before an appreciative and impor- 
tant audience, (3) by a great leader held 
in great esteem, and (4) centered about 
a crucial subject matter. It is even pos- 
sible that the greatness of the speech 
may not be grasped at the time, but that 
history is kind to the speaking event in 
retrospect. 

Further requisites for great persuasive 
speaking would require (1) that the 
speaker is seeking the truth, (2) that 
he influenced history with clearly notice- 
able results, (3) that the speech and 
the speaker lived up to a high ethical 
standard, and (4) that artistic criteria 
be achieved. 


John Quincy Adams called oratory the 
“art of speaking well.” He first held the 
Boylston Chair of Rhetoric and Oratory 
at Harvard University (1806-1809). He 
was called “Old Man Eloquent” for his 
speaking and his parliamentary ability 
in Congress. 


Many great American orators have 
helped make history, and some orations 
have become historical. Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address and Webster's Reply to 
Hayne are examples of oratory which 
also have achieved literary acceptability. 
We know too that there has been much 
abuse of good speaking by self-seeking 
speakers of doubtful ethics. This misuse 
has been common enough that we often 
identify oratory and rhetoric with its 
worst abuses. However, the high regard 
for the “good man skilled in speaking” 
has not been diminished. 


In the study of Plato’s theories of 
rhetoric the use of persuasive speech is 
compared to the use of a knife. In the 
hands of a skilled surgeon, the knife 
could be used in a life saving operation; 
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SPEECH EDUCATION 


ORIGINAL 
ORATORY 


By PAUL A. CARMACK 


in the hands of a murderer a human life 
could be taken. But we do not blame 
nor praise the knife; we put responsi- 
bility on the motives and skill of the 
user. Thus it should be with oratory. 
The tool of oratory is much like educa- 
tion itself. Each may be used for good 
or evil. Under a dictatorship we see the 
dictator using the microphone for dema- 
goguery. He similarly perverts educa- 
tion to his own purposes. 


The only antidote for either evil is 
better speaking and better education for 
freedom. Aristotle warns that he who 
has truth and justice on his side and still 
loses is to be doubly shamed. Many 
western world religions feel a command 
to speak up for truth throughout the 
entire world. The respectability of fine 
speaking by esteemed leaders with eth- 
ical motives is the real hope of reform. 
Persuasive speech based on unselfish 
motives not only is held in high regard, 
but is a necessity. There is no proposal 
that effective speaking be abandoned 
because it has been poorly done by many. 
Instead, the use of good public address 
must be increased in amount and es- 
pecially in quality. 


A number of surveys have established 
the strong factor for leadership which 
effective speaking holds. Many Ameri- 
cans find that they must assume posi- 
tions of leadership in their social and 
community groups. Many adults find 
that they need to “return to classwork” 
and take an adult education course in 
speech. It would be better for the next 
generation to learn effective speaking 
while they are in school. For those who 
would like to use “above average’ ability 
in public speech, an attempt to write, 
practice, and deliver a good academic 
oration is strongly recommended. 


The advantages of the preparation and 
delivery of the original oration over the 
typical speech effort are several, but this 
exercise is meant as a strong supplement 
to extemporaneous speech training. In 
the preparation of a good oration the 
student might expect to use most of the 
school year in the total process. Much 
effort in selection of content materials is 
necessary. Then after careful choice of 
the topic, the overall plan of organiza- 
tion must be carefully thought out. Next 
comes the business of careful writing 
and re-writing to improve language 
usage. The speech must be memorized 


thoroughly and presented before a critic 
in order that delivery may be polished. 

In all of this the speaker must avoid 
the loss of spontaneity which is needed 
for effective audience rapport. In order 
not to “go stale” from long practice, it 
would be good training to prepare the 
oration and deliver it before a critic 
early in the school year. After a favor- 
able degree of proficiency is attained, 
drop the work completely until mid- 
December. Then rewrite the speech and 
if necessary rewrite it again. In January 
the student orator should resume the 
serious training for the delivering of 
the oration. He should work early with 
a good oratory critic to avoid starting 
with serious mistakes which must then 
be unlearned. Deliver the speech with 
peak effort at proficiency. Do not do a 
lackadaisical practice. Since the strong 
season for scholastic effort in oratory is 
usually the months of February and 
March, the whole effort should round 
into peak efficiency at this time. This is 
a “large order,’ but success in speaking 
is a great effort long continued. Many 
American audiences have suffered from 
“slip-shod” and poorly prepared speak- 
ers. This has usually rebounded to the 
discredit of speech education when only 


the lack of it should be deplored. 


Not all good public speaking is ora- 
torical. While a speech may be strongly 
persuasive, it could not be called an 
oration. Many strong oral pleas may be 
heard in the legislature or the court 
room. Many intellectual appeals and 
highly informative lectures are done ex- 
ceptionally well, but the oration com- 
bined many of their good features with 
an appeal to our finer emotions. These 
emotions are the high regard for and 
love of country, toleration for others, 
altruistic motives, and even enlightened 
self-interest. The proof of the main issue 
is supported by powerful appeals to 
man’s better emotions. The plea calls 
for voluntary belief and action by listen- 
ers since the cause is just and is urgently 
in need of attention. The speaker does 
not resort to threats of force to gain 
acceptance but approaches the om 
motives in the hearers. The word “per- 
suasion’ is derived from the Latin phrase 
which translates in our language as “by 
sweetness’ or “by gentleness.” In Rome 
in the first century the great teacher of 
promising young Roman boys was the 
rhetorician Quintilian. He could be 
called “the first state superintendent of 
public instruction.” His students were 
given a complete education whose chief 
purpose was to train them to speak ex- 
ceedingly well in the Senate, the Forum, 
and in public assemblies. As one of the 
greatest of all educators, Quintilian felt 
that “Eloquence is the greatest gift of 
Providence to man.” 

We know that the student orator is 
not yet accepted as a public leader, so 
his speaking must be academic or as 
done in a supposed situation. For prac- 
tical purposes of scholastic speaking, he 
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can choose to do a_ problem-solving 
speech or he may decide to do a eulogy 
of a great person or a cause. However, 
many speech judges do not regard a 
speech of praise as a strong kind of ora- 
tory and may give less credit to such a 
topic than that which they attach to a 
problem-solving speech. 


THE PROBLEM — SOLVING ORATION 


Because of something in his own ex- 
perience, the student may feel deeply 
about an “impending danger” to his na- 
tion, his state, or his group. Because of 
deep personal conviction many student 
orators from minority groups have had 
singular success. However, students 
should not become “maudlin” by doing 
a “tear jerking” plea about an overplay 
of the sympathy request. Most all of us 
have had our bad times and could build 
a case for commiseration. Remember 
that most all of your listeners have had 
difficult days. You might even ask “who 
hasn't had troubles?” It is better to ap- 
proach the listener with a reasonable 
plea which can be defended with dignity 
and one which does not leave the speak- 
er “as an object of pity.” 

If the speaker's life has seemed un- 
eventful to him, he must search for a 
means of persuasion by wide reaching 
of current problems and then their his- 
torical backgrounds. We have had no 
— in American history when we 

ad no pressing problems. The speaker 
who feels no “personal responsibility” at 
all will not wish to prepare an oration. 
But once his problem topic is chosen, 
he must research all available sources 
by use of library facilities, interviews, 
and letters. He is about to prepare a 
persuasive speech of literary quality to 
induce audience response favorable to 
belief and action. His best thinking 
should achieve an oral product which 
uses imaginative language with such 
originality as to win admiration and 
thereby aid its acceptance plea. It is 
not a time for personal exhibitionism by 
over ornateness. What the speaker does 
and says must seem believable and sin- 
cere. The quality of naturalness must be 
maintained. He must not try to imitate 
another speaker, however successful, if 
his own abilities do not permit it. The 
written style is not the oral style, and a 
memorized “essay” is likely to be short 
of persuasiveness and spontaniety. A 
topic which is within the student’s ability 
and one which can be handled effec- 
tively in the time limits is the topic to 
select. 

Arrangement of the Materials. The 
format of the speech follows the require- 
ments for a good persuasive presentation 
with the intent of doing the job at peak 
performance. Since we have decided 
that the orator’s purpose is persuasion, 
we must build a “vehicle” toward arriv- 
ing at that high goal. In the case of most 
good topics, we find our audience al- 
ready on one side. They already believe 
you and your views. They already favor 
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Name or No. of Orator 


a 


of inspiring belief in his hearers? 


lem? 


A. Was the style simple and direct? 


acceptance of his beliefs? 


B. Did the speaker avoid exaggeration? 


A. Was the style simple and direct? 


complishments of the subject? 








EVALUATOR’S INDIVIDUAL RATING SHEET 
(Problem — Solving Oratory) 


** Check +, or — where it applies 
. Was the subject selected one about which the orator deeply feels the necessity 
A. Did the orator effectively establish an urgent need of a solution for this prob- 


B. Was the problem a thing of deep significance to this speaker? 
C. Was the problem chosen deserving of the speaker’s efforts? 


II. Has the speaker’s research into this problem been genuine and thorough? 
A. Did the speaker make use of valid evidence? 
B. Did he avoid overemphasis of biased materials? 
C. Did the speaker display a considerable knowledge concerning his topic? 


III. Was the organization of the oration best designed to achieve the speaker’s purpose? 
A. Was the subject or problem presented clearly? 
B. Did the organization effectively lead to the audience’s strongest response? 
C. Did the conclusion clinch the belief desired by the speaker? 


IV. Was the speaker's style of expression appropriate for the occasion? 


B. Was the use of vocabulary original and interesting? 
C. Did the casting of the language add dignity and distinction? 


V. Did the delivery of the oration convey the deep conviction of one who desires 


A. Did the voice please, inspire, and convey the mood and thought? 
B. Was the bodily action spontaneous and communicative? 
C. Was there a direct relationship of speaker and audience? 


EULOGY ORATION 


I. Was the topic selected one about which the orator deeply feels the value of 
extolling the virtues of the person, group or cause? 
A. Did the orator effectively establish an admiration of the virtues? 
B. Was the object of the eulogy deserving of the praise? 
C. Was the topic appropriate for a tribute by this speaker? 


II. Has the speaker’s research into this problem been genuine and thorough? 
A. Has the speaker made use of direct information? 
C. Did the speaker display a considerable knowledge of his topic? 


III. Was the organization of the oration designed to achieve the speaker’s purpose? 
A. Was the arrangement of virtues and attainments most likely to arouse interest? 
B. Did the organization most effectively lead to the audience’s concurrence? 
C. Did the conclusion establish the praiseworthiness of the person, group or cause? 


IV. Was the speaker’s style of expression appropriate for the occasion? 
B. Was the use of vocabulary original and interesting? 
C. Did the casting of the language add dignity and distinction? 

V. Did the delivery of the oration convey a deep conviction of the merits and ac- 
A. Did the voice please, inspire, and convey the mood and thought? 


B. Was the bodily action spontaneous and communicative? 
C. Was there a direct relationship of speaker and audience? 


* The Speech Director has certified that the student is the original author of the oration. 
®*® Check for above average, 0 for average, — needs improvement. 
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“world peace,” “justice for all,” “help 
for the unfortunate,” “self determination 
for all people,” and other such worthy 
causes. So you must bring to bear such 
supporting evidence and proofs as to 
reawaken the listener to his duties, 
arouse him to act now, not later, revive 
his fading interest, refresh his beliefs in 
fair play, and stimulate him to do what 
he already has believed proper. The 
successful orator sends the listener out 
to do what he believes to be the Ameri- 
can thing to do in this case. Information 
is necessary, but it is not enough here. 
The use of creative language delivered 
persuasively for action response is not a 
short term preparation effort delivered 


casually. You aim less to convince than 
to try to move listeners to action. For 
this reason there is less need for a 
lengthy plan for a solution of the prob- 
lem, such, as found in the affirmative 
debate speech. But a general and brief 
suggestion of a course of action to ac- 
complish the purpose for your plea may 
aid in the persuasion objective. 

The speech can well follow the general 
plan or outline of the good extempore 
public speech but with less emphasis on 
the information giving purpose in favor 
of an all-out drive for audience action to 
work for the solution of the problem to 
be solved. It is good to carry on more 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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FRIEDA REEO 


CHOOSING THE CHILDREN’S PLAY 

AVING decided to produce the 

Children’s Play with high school 

students, the director is faced 
with the very first important considera- 
tion: choice of play. Before we begin 
the real discussion of choice of play for 
Children’s Theater, it is important that 
we are thinking together about what we 
mean by “children” in connection with 
this subject. It should be clear at the 
outset that this writer does not intend 
to attempt to probe abstrusely into the 
nebulous borderlines and terminologies 
that this word “children” may imply. 
That is the area for the psychologists, 
and may they have fun! James Thurber 
says, and not facetiously, I think, that 
many so-called children are more astute 
in their judgments than many so-called 
adults. The implication is clear in this 
statement about the folly of writing down 
to children. Two of the experts in the field 
of Children’s Theater, Charlotte Chorpen- 
ning and Miss Winifred Ward, seem at 
variance in their advice about the age 
level of audiences for children’s plays. 
Miss Ward would exclude children of 
pre-school age from Children’s Theater, 
believing at that age some other kind of 
entertainment would be more valuable 
for them. Then, in her ideal theater, she 
would plan productions for one group 
(first grade through fourth), place fifth 
and sixth grades in another audience, 
and junior high school students in a 
third, of course, with a different type 
of play for each group. And, she sup- 
ports her argument with much sound 
reasoning. On the other hand, Charlotte 
Chorpenning, in her book, Twenty-One 
Years with Children’s Theater, says, in 
giving advice to writers for Children’s 
Theater, “Write for a diversified audi- 
ence: diverse in chronological age, in- 
heritance, environment, stage of matur- 
ity, individual experience, etc.” 

At Upper Darby in our experience 
with children’s plays by high. school 
students, we have been inclined to make 
a kind of compromise between these two 
theories about choice of play. If our 
schoo] calendar allowed a series of chil- 
dren’s plays in one year, we would prob- 
ably follow Miss Ward’s advice in limited 
audience according to chronological age. 
However, we are able to produce only 
one children’s play (in three perform- 
ances, playing to about 2400 children). 
In our publicity and ticket sales for our 
children’s plays, we have placed the 
emphasis on the group from first grade 
through fourth grade, but we have 
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The Wizard of Oz, Troupe 1351, Berkeley, Calif., High School, 


Florence Schwimley, Sponsor 





always had a generous sprinkling of 
pre-school children and young people 
above fourth grade. Here again I say 
that while this may not be an ideal situ- 
ation, we have never found that those 
audience members for whom the play 
was not ideally suited, according to the 
rules, were a disturbing element. 
Furthermore, we know that many young- 
sters who started to come to our plays 
before they started to school have con- 
tinued to come each year, maintaining 
their interest so that when they entered 
senior high school, they joined our group 
as producers of the type of plays upon 
which they had grown up. 

Regardless of the specific age group 
for which we choose our plays (and for 
the purposes of this discussion, we shall 
be considering plays for the early ele- 
mentary grades), the first consideration 
in choice of play must be quality. Un- 
less this element governs the choice of 
play, we are failing our duty to the 
child audience, doing much more harm 
than good to the children, and we are 
wasting the time of our producers (who, 
in our case, are also students). This one 
word quality may be more difficult to 
define than to recognize, but let us ex- 
amine a few evidences of quality. First, 
I believe that it is wasteful — ever — at 
any level to produce a play that doesn't 
meet at least the minimum qualifications 
of good literature. Here we come to 
another difficult-to-define term, but I be- 
lieve that we cant go far wrong if we 
think of literature as the artistic record 
of man’s best thinking and feeling, with 
breadth and depth, with certain ele- 
ments of permanence and universality, 
in language that communicates directly 
to the reader and incites his imagina- 
tion... Yes, I believe that this much is 
basic. Every child has a right to the best 
there is. But, our problem is not so 
easily solved. In choosing a play we 
should expect this basic literary value, 
but the play is not to be merely read; 


it is to be transferred to the audience in 
terms of speech, pantomime, and _pic- 
torial effect. Here enters an additional 
set of requirements of the good chil- 
dren's play. 

Perhaps another way to get at this 
matter of quality is to consider the pur- 
poses of Children’s Theater. In a nega- 
tive fashion we know that those purposes 
cannot be — dare not be — to exploit the 
child audience to make money or gain 
publicity for producers or publishers or 
playwrights or actors or anyone else. Dr. 
Kenneth L. Graham has analyzed and 
presented the purposes of children’s 
plays more succinctly and validly than 
I have seen in the work of anyone else. 
I should like to quote these purposes, 
as they were published in Plays for Chil- 
dren, the Children’s Theater Press, 1953. 

He says: 

First: “Children’s plays should, by 
presenting opportunities for children to 
identify themselves with personalities in 
situations they can understand, provide 
pleasant and worthwhile entertainment. 

Second: “Children’s plays should, by 
providing a wide range of imaginative 
vicarious experience, satisfy the psycho- 
logical need of children. 

Third: “Children’s plays should not 
obviously instruct, but should, by pre- 
senting experiences wherein children can 
identify themselves with characters in 
situations which make concrete an esti- 
mation of some vital phase (or phases 
of life) provide opportunity for the child 
to learn sympathetic understanding of 
people, and the reasons for the common- 
ly accepted ideals characteristic of 
American life. 

Fourth: “Children’s plays should, by 
méeting the foregoing purposes, and con- 
forming to the fundamental accepted 
standards of dramatic technique, train 
the present generation so that they will 
become intelligent, critical adult audi- 
ences of the future.” 

Let us pause for just a moment to re- 
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By popular request, Mr. Corey’s arrangement of this Biblical book, for dramatic purposes, has 
now been made available in printed form. 


Designed for choral presentation, in an altar setting, and accompanied by anes 9 of the 
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decor, script, and production are of exceptional power.” 


E. Martin Browne 
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stress several of these excellently stated 
points. In the matter of entertainment 
as a purpose, you will recall that Dr. 
Graham stresses worthwhile entertain- 
ment — entertainment in the sense of an 
experience of permanent value — in con- 
trast with the kind of dubious momen- 
tary amusement that is too often flung 
at children to publicize and popularize 
anything from juicy juleps to bubblier 
gum. Let us notice that this worthwhile 
entertainment is to come through oppor- 
tunities for children to identify them- 
sclves with personalities in situations 
they can comprehend. Here, there needs 
to be real care both in the selection and 
the direction of the play to see that there 
is at least one character presented with 
whom it would be wholesome for the 
child to identify himself. For, if the play 
catches his attention, identify he will, 
and it is important that the object of 
identification be worthwhile. 

Another emphasis is probably in order 
in connection with the matter of warning 
against obvious instruction. Someone 
has said that children love to learn but 
hate to be taught. We all know the 
brand of saccharine didactic literature 
that seventh-rate authors and indiscrim- 
inate publishers have tried to force down 
the throats of adults, and how soon those 
writings have gone to their well-deserved 
oblivion. We all want to learn, but we 
want to learn obliquely, and we feel 
wonderful when we have been “clever” 
enough to grasp the point... 


Marcu, 196] 


We have emphasized that fundamental 
element in play selection that we have 
called quality. As an approach to the 
analysis of quality, we have cited some 
valid purposes of Children’s Theater. 
Now, what are some of the very specific 
characteristics of a well-constructed chil- 
dren’s play for which we need to look? 

Probably, first, we should look for a 
good story line, one that moves with 
reasonable rapidity, through minor crises 
to a climax and then closes quickly. 
There needs to be a problem, and it 
needs to be solved satisfactorily (again 
to cite Charlotte Chorpenning) in keep- 
ing with “life’s values.” There needs to 
b2 something happening much of the 
time, but happening to a point for the 
logical development of the story. And 
there needs to be the element of sus- 
pense. In connection with judging a 
good story line, one needs to beware of 
the play that is merely an agglomeration 
of concocted incidents, just for the sake 
of excitement. There needs to be abund- 
ant opportunity, both indicated and im- 
plicit in the lines — for action — good 
strong pantomime. Pantomimic scenes 
are often the most appealing in the play. 

The characters, at least the major char- 
acters, and certainly the one with whom 
the child is expected to identify himself, 
should be believable — at least two-di- 
mensional; he should not be merely a 
cartoon-like stereotype — nor an allegor- 
ical figment. For the younger children, 
animal characters are always appealing. 


Another consideration should certainly 
be the dialogue of the play. In addition 
to promoting the development of the 
plot, it should develop characterization. 
It should be clean-cut, avoid speech for 
its own sake, and help to establish the 
mood of the play —serious, playful, 
fantastic, whimsical. 

Children love the familiar, hence the 
perennial appeal of the dramatized fairy 
tales and children’s classic; and, by the 
same token, they revel in judicious repe- 
tition, both in line and situation. The 
adult reading children’s plays for selec- 
tion needs to be alert to this appeal to 
children; often repetition, which to the 
adult reader is tiresome, to the child 
audience is most effective. As in so many 
phases of writing for children, Charlotte 
Chorpenning was most adept in the use 
of this technique. 

Still another consideration in choice 
of a children’s play is the very mechani- 
cal one of length. From our work in 
this area, we are convinced that no chil- 
dren's play. should be longer than one 
and one-half hours from opening to clos- 
ing curtain, this including all intermis- 
sions. 

One consideration in choice of a chil- 
dren's play which often arises I am 
treating in a rather cavalier manner; 
that is, the matter of budget. We believe 
that beyond the cost of royalty for a 
good play (and here we would never 
sacrifice) there are very few good chil- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Pygmalion, Troupe 1895, Lindenhurst, N.Y., 
High School, James F. Oliver, Sponsor 


PYGMALION 
Lindenhurst, N.Y., Sr. High School 


G HAw's Pygmalion is one of the dif- 

ficult shows to produce on the high 
school level; however, it offers rich re- 
turns in dramatic experience for the 
troupe that accepts the challenge. 
Troupe 1895 recently completed giving 
three performances of this beautiful 
romance. The Cinderella-like theme 
captures the imagination of both the 
actor and the audience. 

The plot concerns the challenge of a 
speech teacher, Prof. Higgins, to make 
a Duchess out of a cockney flower girl, 
Eliza Doolittle. Higgins succeeds in 
improving Eliza's speech and she truly 
becomes, before our eyes, a “lady” of 
rare charm and beauty. However, he 
fails in their relationship as two human 
beings. The play centers on this blind- 
ness of Higgins towards the sensitive 
feelings of Eliza. 








Casting is a hard job, but if the tal- 
ent is available, it is a rewarding pro- 
auction to produce. We only stressed 
dialect for Eliza and Alfred Doolittle 
cnd several of the minor characters in 
the street scene of act one. All other 
characters spoke American English, 
stressing a refined pronunciation. 

We handled the set changes by using 
a basic street-scene flat for act one that 
could be flown. Portable pillars were 
used to add depth to the scene depict- 
ing the church. A basic set was then 
used for the remaining acts. We set in 
French doors that could be transformed 
from doors to windows to suggest a dif- 
ferent room, along with specific changes 
in furniture to alter the atmosphere. 

Costumes were not difficult to gath- 
er. We found many gowns at the Sal- 
vation Army that were easily alterable 
to suggest the dress of 1912 London. 

Our high school dance band played 
music from My Fair Lady between acts. 
\We found the association of this music 
to the actual acting out of the play 
beneficial for understanding the plot. 
it helped the audience catch the mood 


of the drama. James OLIVER 


Sponsor, Troupe 1895 


THE THREAD THAT RUNS 
SO TRUE 


Greencastle, Ind., High School 


HE Thread That Runs So True 

was chosen as the first semester 
production by troupe 1098, because we 
liked the plot, and because our gen- 
eral dramatic theme this year is “The 
Twenties.” We had already decided on 
our other production this year, a musi- 
cal, The Boy Friend, taking place in 
the Riviera. The Thread That Runs So 
True was an excellent contrast in loca- 
tion and dramatic form to The Boy 
Friend. Director Gertrude Slack and 
Technical Director John Franklin were 
hesitant about the large size of the cast, 
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twenty-eight speaking parts in all, but 
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it proved to be an asset. The enthusi- 
asm spread like quicksilver through the 
cast. 

This is a fascinating autobiography 
of a great man. Jesse Stuart, age eigh- 
teen, arrives at a schoolhouse in Ken- 
tucky. Determined to get a_ school 
started in the little country town, Jesse 
rings the welcoming bell. Many pupils 
come the first day, including Guy Haw- 
kins and Ova Slayers. Both boys are 
over sixteen, still in the first grade, and 
offended by the fact that someone 
should have the audacity to suggest 
schooling. 

Hardships, courage, victories, ro- 
mance, humor — all are unfolded as 
the production continues. Jesse finally 
wins over Guy and Ova, and school con- 
tinues successfully. As a climax, Lone- 
some Valley Rural School, Jesse’s school, 
challenges Landsbourgh High, a big 
city school, to an academic contest. Of 
course Lonesome Valley runs off with 
the honors. 

Besides being a challenge to the ac- 
tors, especially to Jesse, who must be 
played by a capable person, and to the 
little nine- or ten-year-old girls, the 
stage setting was a real undertaking. 
Old, immovable desks were sought for 
and finally found in the attic of an old 
school building. A_ pot-bellied stove, 
lanterns, a water cooler typical of the 
time, all were assembled and created 
into an exceptionally realistic set. The 
acts were easy to costume, as they were 
school scenes and mostly took place 
during the winter. 








The Thread That Runs So True, Troupe 1098, Greencastle, Ind., High School, 
Gertrude Slack, Sponsor; set designed by John Franklin 
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The Thread That Runs So True was 
an enjoyable experience for all in- 
volved — directors, cast, stage crews, 
and audience. 

CaroL REcToR 
Scribe, Troupe 1098 


THE RED HOUSE MYSTERY 


Stonewall Jackson H.S., Charleston, W. Va. 
MAY things in high school dramatics 


prove to be quite a problem. For 
instance, I have many questions to an- 
swer before I can decide on a play. 
Just what type of play should I choose 
for this class? What will my production 
problems be? How many people will 
I have to work with? What results may 
I expect from this ptay? These were 
only a few of the questions which were 
answered by The Red House Mystery. 
The type of play, a mystery, appeals 
to an alert audience of high school 
students. This play in particular catches 
the interest of the audience within the 
first few minutes of the play and holds 
the student spellbound until the cur- 
tain falls on Act III. The stage may 
be one simple setting of an English 
drawing-room. The play lends itself to 
beauty from the title. I found red 
draperies, a beautiful sterling tea ser- 
vice, a large collection of books, English 
scenes in pictures, and a few well 
chosen pieces of furniture brought a 
warm response of approval from the 
audience when the curtain opened for 
Act I. The lighting is simple but most 
effective from sunlight in the afternoon 
to a deep blue for the murder scene. 
An amateur may be trained for lighting 
with a minimum of rehearsals. 
As the play opens each character has 
a good reason for wanting to kill the 
crafty cheat Mark Ablett. The lovely 
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Angela Norberry offers quite a pursuit 
for Mark and Mathew Cayley. The 
mystery is not solved until the last few 
seconds of the play. 

The Red House Mystery was one of 
the most richly rewarding plays I have 
given at Stonewall. It had an unusual 
appeal for both our adult and student 
audience. Many tears were shed at the 
cast party after the play. There had 
been hours of work, but each member 
of the cast knew in his own mind that 
he had given an outstanding perform- 
ance. What more could a director ask? 

JEAN D. BOURNE 
Director, Troupe 121 


DINO 
Medford, Ore., Sr. High School 


Qu production of the stage adapta- 
tion of Reginald Rose’s Dino was 
gratifying in many ways. First of all, 
it was the first presentation by the 
brand new troupe 358. Its financial and 
artistic success was a good beginning. 
Secondly, most of our young people 
were comparatively inexperienced, but 
they were so eager to give convincing 
characterizations and so willing to work 
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The Red House Mystery, Troupe 121, Stonewall Jackson High School, 


waite, 


Charleston, W.Va., Ralph Currey, Sponsor 


Marcu, 1961 


that their progress, from first reading to 
dress rehearsal, was remarkable. 

The plot of Dino is concerned with 
efforts of several warm-hearted people 
to help a seventeen-year-old boy find a 
secure emotional position for himself. 
He has returned to his slum home after 
four years in reform school and finds it 
difficult to realize that Mr. Sheridan, 
the psychotherapist, and young Shirley 
Wallace are interested in him as a wor- 
thy human being. Through their inter- 
est and sincere affection, he learns to 
assess his own value. He begins to give 
his affection to others instead of being 
constantly defensive. 

Part of our success was a result of 
the fluidity of action which we were 
able to achieve by our method of stag- 
ing. There was no necessity to break 
the action for changes of scene within 
each act because we had three perma- 
nent acting areas, each of which could 
be lit independently. The stage proper 
contained the lobby and Mr. Sheridan's 
office. To help achieve the distinctness 
of this room, we placed it on a platform 
8’ x 8’ x 1’, with one side wall and an 
upstage wall. In this upstage wall we 
placed a sliding door which was left 
open for all scenes that took place out- 
side of Mr. Sheridan’s office. To add 
interest to the lobby, we made the main 
entrance a revolving door, and hung a 
rather “beat” looking chandelier, made 
of an old wagon wheel, which was 
wired for lights. 

Dino’s room was formed by building 
a platform in front of and slightly right 
of the stage. This was the same height 
as the stage and measured 6’ x Q’. 
Blacking out the rest of the acting area 
and spotting this “room” for the scenes 
that played there, was especially efftec- 
live. LENORE ZAPELL 
Sponsor, Troupe 358 





PUBLISHERS 
Dino, The Red House Mystery, The Thread 
That Runs So True, Dramatic Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Pygmalion, Samuel French, New York City. 
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UNION, MAINE Troupe 1508 


Troupe 1508 had its most successful year to 
date in 1959-60. Meet Me in St. Louis was 
the first production of the fall. This three-act 
comedy was received warmly by the audience. 
It was followed by the annual one-act play 
contest in December with each class in high 
school presenting a play. The seniors are 
proud to say they won with Rise and Shine. 

An eager cast began work in March for our 
school’s first entry in the State Sectional One- 
Act Play Contest. We were an excited group 
when it was announced that The Best There Is 
placed first. We lost at the State Regional, but 
won again in the Medomak Valley League 
Contest over five other schools. 

To climax our memorable year the annual 
initiation of new members and installation of 
officers for next year was held. Awards were 
given out, and a public rehearsal was staged 
so that parents could see what goes into a 
production. The entire troupe anticipates the 
coming year to be as exciting and profitable as 
the one we have just enjoyed. — Sandra Calder- 
wood, Corresponding Sec’y 


WAYNE, MICHIGAN Troupe 670 


Wayne Memorial High School’s Troupe 670 
had a very active year. We initiated twenty 
new members; and after the first semester 
initiation, we held an open house for relatives 
and friends of our troupe members. Members 
of the troupe participated in two three-act 
plays, Dino and Ah! Wilderness; they produced 
the Children’s Theater play, Bad Children, 
which played seven performances to approxi- 
mately 4,000 children from the second to sixth 
grades inclusive. The proceeds of these pro- 
ductions are used to finance the sending of 
delegates to the National Conference. In Mav 
we produced Tennessee Williams’ play, Moony’s 
Kid Don't Cry for the State One-Act Play 
Festival at Wayne State University in Detroit. 
Then came the highlight of our season when 
we brought this same play to Indiana University 
and presented it at the Eighth National Thes- 
pian Conference. Plans are already under way 
for the production of The Taming of the Shrew 
to be given next season. This will be our first 
venture into the world of Shakespeare. Besides 
these activities, our troupe worked with the 
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Dramatics Club in its production of “An Even- 
ing of One-Act Plays.” Sixteen of our members 
attended the National Conference at Indiana 
University, and we are eagerly looking forward 
to the next conference in 1962. — Joyce Loga, 
Secretary 


PITTSBURGH, PA. Troupe 1711 


Though we were a little uncertain, we de- 
cided to take a chance and try our luck with 
a very successful Broadway play, The Diary 
of Anne Frank. Troupe 1711 here in Wilkins- 
burg worked night and day for months. Many 
evenings were spent in the public library where 
students read all about the ordeal of the Frank 
family while they were in “hiding.” Fortunately 
our efforts proved to be successful ones, and 
this spring we took several scenes of the pro- 
duction to the Western Pennsylvania Thespian 
Conference. We were fortunate enough to 
come home with awards for the best actress 
in W. Pennsylvania and the best actor. It was 
an all-school play which proved to be a chal- 
lenge not only to the cast but to all the com- 
mittees which participated as well. It was 
educational. 

The theme for our meetings this year was 
“Drama Round the World.” We _ observed 
drama in Burma, Hawaii, and Greece. For 
St. Patricks day we observed drama in Ireland, 
and our Oriental garden party was a huge 
success. We had reports on drama in these 
various countries which proved to be fun for all 
concerned. We ended the year with an 
academy awards presentation taking place in 
India. — Bonnie Pratt, Secretary 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON Troupe 628 


“Confusion!” hissed the villian as he left the 
Nutter family household forever. So ended 
The Little Brown Jug, a melodrama which our 
advisor had found in the Oregon State Library. 
This “museum piece” had the audience rolling 
in the aisles at the well-aged 1876 corn. The 
only trouble was that we kept wanting to over- 
act in everything else we did all year. 

Pinocchio packed the Post Theater for five 
performances with excited children who at 
times forgot to eat their popcorn as_ they 
watched Pinocchio become a donkey, wander 
in the stomach of the whale, and escape from 


BROADWAY LINE-UP 

ADVISE AND CONSENT (Cort), drama, Ed 
Begley, Richard Kiley, Chester Morris. 

BECKET (Royale), drama, Laurence Olivier, 
Anthony Quinn. 

BEST MAN (Morosco), comedy-drama, 
Melvyn Douglas, Lee Tracy. 

BYE, BYE, BIRDIE (Shubert), musical com- 
edy, Chita Rivera, Dick Van Dyke. 

CAMELOT (Majestic), musical 
Richard Burton, Julie Andrews. 

DO RE MI (St. James), musical comedy, 
Phil Silvers. 

EVENING WITH MIKE NICHOLS AND 
ELAINE MAY (Golden), revue. 

FIORELLO (Broadhurst), musical comedy, 
Tom Bosley, Pat Stanley. 

MIRACLE WORKER (Playhouse), drama, 
Anne Bancroft, Patty Duke. 

MUSIC MAN (Broadway), musical comedy. 

MY FAIR LADY (Hellinger), musical com- 
edy, Michael Allinson, Margot Moser. 

PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT (Hayes), 
comedy drama, James Daly, Barbara Baxly, 
Robert Webber. 

RHINOCEROS (Longacre), comedy drama, 
Eli Wallach, Zero Mostel. 

SHOW GIRL (O'Neill), revue, Carol Chan- 
ning. 

SOUND OF MUSIC (Lunt-Fontanne), mu- 
sical drama, Mary Martin. 

TENDERLOIN (46th St.), musical comedy, 
Maurice Evans. 


comedy, 


TOYS IN THE ATTIC (Hudson), drama, 
Robert Loggia, Maureen Stapleton. 
UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN (Winter 


Garden), musical comedy. 
WILDCAT (Alvin), musical comedy, Lucille 
Ball. 





Mssrs. Cat and Fox. Sets and costumes were 
designed by a talented art student, Keith 
Willett. 

At our final party, it was sad to say goodby 
to the seniors and to our advisor, who retires 
a drama this year. — Lyle Carstens, Presi- 
dent 


CHARLESTON, W. VIRGINIA Troupe 121 

The George Mavety Award is presented to 
the outstanding performer in the Senior Class 
play of Stonewall Jackson High School. The 
award had its origin in 1956 when George 
Mavety, then a student from Canada, was 
attending Stonewall. Mr. Mavety wanted to 
remain a part of Stonewall, and this originated 
the award. At his request the award was 
based on the following: three-fifths on contri- 
butions made during the rehearsal period and 








Set for Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme or The Would-Be Gentleman, designed by Lyle Collins and 


directed by Florence Schwimley, Troupe 1351, Berkeley, Calif., High School 
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two-fifths on the actual performance. The re- 
cipient of the award is presented with a trophy 
and an all-expense paid trip to the drama 
festival in Ottawa, Canada. Mr. Mavety is now 
a teacher in Kingston, Ontario. 

In February the Troupers and Thespians 
combined their efforts in the presentation of 
Take Care of My Little Girl. Two additional 
three-act plays were presented; they were Meet 
Me in St. Louis and Thunder on Sycamore 
Street. Thespian initiates were inducted before 
the student lady in a formal spring ceremony. 
—John Merrifield, President 


KENMORE, NEW YORK Troupe 108 


Last year, Fall of 1959, a new high school 
opened in Kenmore. The “old” school, Troupe 
108, became Kenmore West and the new one, 
Kenmore East. We kept the Thespian Troupe 
108 with members of both schools as one 
Troupe this year. Officers were from both 
schools and the two sponsors, Miss Strong 
(West) and Miss Hughes (East) worked to- 
gether. 





Lis 





ne 


My Three Angels, Troupe 551, San Diego, 
Calif., High School, William C. deLannoy, 
Sponsor 1959-60 





Two events highlighted our year together. 
The first was a buffet supper at Jay Torrance’s 
home after which we went to the Studio Thea- 
ter (Buffalo's very well known Little Theater ) 
to see The Happiest Millionaire. The second 
highlight and climax of the season was a 
banquet at Sarah Lawrence Tea Room. The 
new members furnished original entertainment 
and the Best Thespian was announced. On the 
way home we all lingered at the spot (marked 
by a plaque and American flag) where Teddy 
Roosevelt took the oath of office after McKin- 
ley’s assassination in Buffalo. 

Kenmore East has just recently acquired a 
new charter. Being close neighbors and old 
friends, we shall undoubtedly meet together 
sometime next year. — Maude Moore, President 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Troupe 1616 


Keeping in step with our motto, “Act well 
your part; there all the honor lies,” Marshall’s 
troupe 1616 produced four full-length plays 
during the 59-60 school year. The plays in- 
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1961 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1961 


INDIANA ........ 


MICHIGAN ........ 
(Western) 


MISSOURI ........ 


NEW JERSEY ..... 


NEW MEXICO ..... 


NEW YORK ....... 
(Western) 


NEW YORK ....... 
(Hudson Velley) 


NEW YORK ...... 
(Long Island) 


OKLAHOMA ...... 


PENNSYLVANIA, ... 
OHIO, MARYLAND, 
NEW JERSEY 


Central High School, Muncie, Drucille J. Still- 
wagon, Regione! Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
1537, April 22. 


Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Marg- 
caret L. Meyn, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 455, Benton Harbor High School, March 
25. 


Horton Wetkins High School, St Louis, James 
Striby, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
1109, April 22. 

Atlantic City High School, Ruth E. French, Re- 
gional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1085, April 


Highlands University, Las Veges, New Mexico, 
Anne E. Shannon, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 1174, Highland High School, Albuquerque, 
April 6, 7, 8. 

Drama Festival, State University of N.Y. Agri- 
cultural and Tech. Institute, Alfred, New York, 
Kathleen Wright, Program Chairman; Robert Tim- 
erson, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
1286, Trumansburg High School, May 3-7. 


Horace Greeley High School, Chappaqua, John 


Sweet, Sponsor, Troupe 1224, Program Cheir- 
moan, May 12. 


Simpson High Scheol, Huntington, Clint Merentz, 
Sponsor, Troupe 603, Program Cheirmen; Charles 
L. Jenes, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
861, Pert Jefferson High School, May 13. 


Lawton High School, Lawton, Opel Ferd, Sponser, 
Troupe 935, Program Cheirman; Meybelle Cen- 
ger, State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 822, 
— High School, Oklahoma City, March 10, 


Pennsylvania State University, University Perk, Pe., 
Jean E. Donahey, Regionel Director and Spenser, 
Troupe 187, John A. Bresheer Joint Senior High 
School, Brownsville, April 15. 





cluded the following: Best Foot Forward, Gas- 
light, (Angel Street), Pygmalion, and Auntie 
Mame. This was a boom year for John Marshall 
because more than 200 students, 124%2% of 
the school, participated in actual production. 
Among the eight one-act plays presented and 
the classwork this year, we included plays of 
G. B. Shaw, William Shakespeare, J. M. Barrie, 
and two original scripts. As part of our theater 
training, the troupe ushered for two five-night- 
run productions at Western Reserve University 
this spring. 

With the aid of the dramatic class our thir- 
teen remaining Thespians produced The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot on October 14, 1960.— Gary 
Ramsdell, President 


BELLE CENTER, OHIO Troupe 1740 


"Twas the night before the play; the recorder 
was broken; and the sound effect record was 
no good. What were we to do? The play 
called for Steve to get into the car, slam the 
door, and take off. Someone suggested using a 
real car. At first the idea seemed preposterous, 
but the more we thought about it the better 
it seemed. 

Then came the night of the play, Fair Ex- 
change, Steve said his last speech. As he ran 
out the door, the relay began. Our director 
signaled to someone at the window who sig- 
naled to the driver of the parked car. He 
slammed the door, turned on the ignition, and 
the gravel flew. The sound came through an 
open door. It worked! 

When Steve returned, the car was parked a 
short distance from the door. With a flash 
light we signaled the driver. He skidded to a 
stop, turned off the ignition, slammed the door. 
Victory was ours! — Sylvia J. Boos, Reporter 


SOUTH BEND. INDIANA Troupe 1464 

“Purity Dean, you are finished!” growled the 
villainous Mortimer Frothingham in a tense 
scene of Pure As the Driven Snow. This old- 
fashioned “mellow” drama, which was the 


spring project for Thespian Troupe 1464 of 
John Adams High School, was held in the 
school’s little theater, and admission was by 
invitation only. The play was given for two 
reasons: aS a means of expressing appreciation 
to the parents of Thespian members for the 
assistance they had given their sons and 
daughters in the promotion of school dramatics, 
and also as a very special, last show for the 
senior members of the troupe of which the 
cast was primarily cast. Underclassmen found 
Pure As the Driven Snow to be an excellent 
opportunity to gain “behind the scenes” ex- 
perience as they managed all phases of produc- 
tion. 

Informal arrangement of seating at tables, 
singing waiters, “between scenes acts, and 
active audience participation in the form of 
cheers, hisses, and boos added to the melo- 
dramatic atmosphere. The cast, as well as 
the audience thoroughly enjoyed the play, and 
because it was so much fun to produce, it has 
been selected as the all-school production for 
next fall. — Carol Ann Schiller, Scribe 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Troupe 1396 


Illusions are an important part of the makeup 
of a play, especially in using the scenery to 
produce such effects as an upstairs downstairs, 
etc. You might say that all of this is small 
and unimportant, but let me tell you nothing 
could be as small as our stage. Where could 
you put a staircase and still have room for the 
play, let alone just part of a staircase when 
your biggest problem is a space of only two 
feet in which to do it and yet not clutter up 
the stage? In our major production of the 
year, Jenny Kissed Me, there was a call for a 
staircase, and as was mentioned above the 
problem again arose as to space. It was im- 
possible for us to have anything solid that 
would often as not prevent an actor from 
making a Clean entrance and avoid a fall so 
an illusion of some kind was the answer. Using 
paper and —s a roll type shape, we gave 
the appearance of a banister and the beginning 
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Christmas Program, Troupe 124, Jefferson 
High School, Portland, Oregon, Melba Day 
Sparks, Sponsor 1959-60 





of a staircase and the effect was so realistic 
that we decided to use more illusion even when 
no problem is involved to save time, cost, and 
use our imaginations. — Bernadette Bunsey, Re- 


porter 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. Troupe 2042 


Presenting a children’s matinee to pupils in 
the Beaver Falls Elementary Schools was a 
new experience for the Advanced Drama Class 
of our high school. 

The Red Shoes, a fantasy by Robin Short, 
centers around a little orphan girl who's hap- 
piest when dancing. For this character we 
were fortunate to have in the Drama Depart- 
ment, Tamara Addison, who has studied danc- 
ing tor twelve years including two summers 
spent studying in New York. She is currently 
with the Pittsburgh Ballet. Jemmo and Nels 
were played by the winners of the Senior Dra- 
matics Award, Sandy Lenk, President of Chap- 
ter 2042, and Myron Brenner. Altogether the 
play was easy to cast. 

We found that little children make a very 
good audience and, to our delight, enjoyed the 
presentation immensely. The play was also pre- 
sented to the public in an evening performance 
and was received as warmly by the adults as 
by the children. — Karen Emert, Reporter 


EXCELSIOR, MINN. Troupe 1596 


The introduction of a drama class _ has 
sparked dramatic creativity for Troupe 1596. 
There has been more productions and more 
successful ones. The training received in 
drama class was first evident in the junior class 
play, Our Hearts Were Young and Gay. In 
January the Thespians and Drama class pre- 
sented a Night ot One-Acts. including Riders 
to the Sea, Fog on the Valley, and Antic 
Spring. Many Thespians had roles in an excel- 
ent performance of The Importance of Being 
Earnest. 

The most rewarding effort of the year was 
the senior class play, Dennis Holt’s version of 
Antigone. This was the first tragedy presented 
at Minnetonka; many of the students were 
amazed to find themselves appreciating Greek 
tragedy. Numerous adults requested a repeat 
performance. 

The initiation of twenty-one new Thespian 
members indicates increased enthusiasm and 
skill, and even brighter prospects for next year’s 
dramatic activities under the direction and en- 
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couragement of Miss Margaret Heinen. — Dotty 
Bacon, President 


MERIDIAN, IDAHO Troupe 875 


Troupe 875 proved that small schools can 
have an active drama department. Our Town, 
our first production, was presented early in 
November. One play usually concluded the 
drama activity for the year, but not this year! 
The Tinder Box, a children’s play, was our next 
production. Troupe members were rightfully 
proud of their work on this play. They spent 
long hours after school designing and painting 
the numerous scenes for this children’s fantasy. 
Our spring project was a festival of one-act 
plays. The drama bug spread like wild fire. 
Besides scheduled troupe activities, we assisted 
various other school organizations in producing 
a total of ten one-act plays. 

Handicapped by a small number of students, 
limited theater facilities, and without a formal 
drama class, we were able to make this the 
most active year of drama our troupe has ever 
had. Major share of credit for our success goes 
to our sponsor, Jerry Keuter. We salute and 
thank him and all other sponsors who gave so 
freely of their time and talents for our benefits. 
— Janet E. Fisk, Secretary 


MIAMI, FLORIDA Troupe 1513 


Thespian Troupe 1513 of Miami Norland 
High School, assisted by the drama students, 
presented an invitational program for the pur- 
pose of showing the influences that have made 
the theater of today; and vividly portraying the 
different types and styles of drama in relation 
to other varied backgrounds. 








A character study, The Old Enchanter, 
(Hugh Severance), The Bad Children, a 
Children’s Theater production, Troupe 
670, Wayne, Mich., Memorial High 
School, Letha A. Rice, Sponsor 





PRESENTING 
HER MAJESTY 
MISS JONES 


The uproarious new comedy 
by 
George Batson — Donn Harman 


5M.-6F. 
Boek $1.00 


One Interior 
Royalty $25.00 
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14 East 38 St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 











CHILDREN’S PLAY 
(Continued from Page 21) 


dren’s plays that cannot be done and 
effectively done at almost no cost. It is 
often a matter of using some imagination 
and resourcefulness to get effects at 
minimal cost. Certainly any of the good 
plays may be produced as elaborately 
as the budget will allow, but let us not 
forget that expensive production in itself 
will not insure a good performance. Ac- 
tually, many children’s plays would suf- 
fer from over-elaborate production. 

It is not by careless omission that I 
have failed to mention specific children’s 
plays to illustrate characteristics of a 
good Children’s Theater vehicle. The 
omission was intentional. It seems to me 
wiser to emphasize sound basic princi- 
ples for selection with the expectation 
that those groups who are planning to 
produce a children’s play will keep in 
mind these principles and then read 
many plays, all the while considering 
the specific situation in which the play is 
to be produced. It is also our hope that 
by keeping in mind some of the princi- 
ples of good play selection for children, 
everyone will be discouraged from choos- 
ing some of the perennially-produced 
scripts that are too poor in quality to 
inflict on children. The best source I 
know of an annotated list of Children’s 
Plays is that found in Theater for Chil- 
dren by Winifred Ward, published by 
The Children’s Theater Press, 1958. This 
list is invaluable because it is selective; 
it is organized according to age appeal; 
and, of course, its chief value is that it 
is a listing by one who knows Children’s 
Theater as few people in America know 
it. 





The program included scenes from the fol- 
lowing dramatic sketches: The Lute Song; 
Saved from the Fate of Her Sister, a melo- 
drama; Waiting for Lefty; Of Mice and Men; 
Rainmaker; Stage Door; and Our Town. 

We felt trying something different from the 
regular production would give us good experi- 
ence and a better understanding of the theater. 
It: proved to be a big success. 

Also during the 1959-60 season we partici- 
pated in such productions as Harvey and the 
Junior play, Time Out for Ginger. We also at- 
tended the annual drama festival held at the 
University of Miami. 

This was the first year for our treupe and an 
re a rewarding one. — Barbara Rapchik, 

cribe 
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ORIGINAL ORATORY 
(Continued from Page 19) 


threads of suspense toward an appropri- 
ate climax. 


In the introduction of the oration 
arouse the attention of the audience at 
once by a striking example. Explain why 
the problem concerns all of us and why 
its solution cannot safely be delayed. 
Show how recent developments enhance 
the severity of the problem. Make clear 
the meaning and extent of the problem. 
Show why the failures to solve it consti- 
tute a crisis. 


In the body of the speech develop the 
points which were brought out in the 
introduction. Reinforce the main points 
with examples and substantiation of the 
problem issue which you contend exists. 
Remember that you are urging action by 
the listener, so there is more of an emo- 
tional plea than appeal for belief. 


Toward the conclusion there could be 
a suggestion or suggestions for a course 
of action, but a plan for action is less of 
the concern of the orator than a deep 
stirring of the emotions of the listeners. 


EULOGISTIC ORATORY 


The format of the speech of eulogy 
would follow a chronological or bio- 
graphical sequence with support and 
evidence introduced at the appropriate 
stages. It is one of the easiest of outlines 
to follow. This may be the reason why 
judges may feel that the speaker's com- 
position requires less student effort than 
the problem-solving oration. 


Typical requirements for the oration 
include: 


(1) A time limit of 10 to 15 minutes. 


(2) A limit of not more than 150 
words of quated material. (Oral 
credit should be given to the 
sources. ) 


(3) The oration must be original with 
the student. 


Delivery. With much practice and 
more time and effort the chief difference 
of work in oratory is the superior de- 
livery. Without this excellence there is 
no point in trying original oratory as a 
speech activity. If a student can reach 
a pinnacle of oral delivery, he will likely 
be less willing to settle for indifferent 
delivery later. He will understand of 
course that this supreme effort in 
polished utterances will not be appropri- 
ate for types of speaking which are not 
delivered as an oration. This delivery 
based on proper use of the voice for 
meaning and emphasis excellence should 
aid him greatly in his speech education 
efforts. Variety of pitch, volume, and 
speed rate should bring out the ultimate 
in his ability. Bodily action can be care- 
fully appraised and revised. If he ever 
reached the highest plateau of his ability, 
he has made a break through from medi- 
ocrity and partial proficiency in speaking 
which makes this activity worthwhile. 
Near perfection once attained is seldom 
forgotten. The need for it may be inter- 
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inittent, but it is a reserve source which 
could make the difference in the achieve- 
ment of a personal goal or a social pro- 
motion. Some by-products of this “all 
out” effort may be worth many times its 
cost in labor. The exact pattern for you 
can’t be spelled out in detail by someone 
other than yourself, but critics can help 
you realize your own potential in a 
manner which is peculiar and natural to 
you. 

The Use of Language. We have al- 
luded to the need for creative and im- 
aginative construction of your speech. 
Avoid “like poison” the usual platitudes 
and worn out illusions and language 
glitter which often marks the insincere 
speaker. The day of ornate language for 
the sake of ornateness has gone from 
present usefulness. Don’t model on great 
speeches given a generation or more ago. 
They served a purpose in their time, but 
speech standards now call for natural- 
ness and belief of word usage and man- 
ner. 

No one can properly write the speech 
for the student. He must bring to bear 
his entire educational background and 
apply it here. Many teachers will be 
able to help in suggestions and criti- 
cism. He is severely “on his own” as to 
the created speech. He should use all 
the available helps possible, but the 
product must be original. If not, then 
the student is more of a declaimer than 
an orator, and the reason for the activity 
has been perverted. 

Where statistics are used, it would be 
best to use comparisons which clarify 
and attract interest. Analogies, epigrams, 
and other antithetic phrases and sen- 
tences help variety. Reasonable figures 
of speech indicate thoughtful prepara- 





tion. Audiences appreciate the surprise 
elements if they contribute to the pur- 
pose. 

Memory. This is one type of speaking 
where memorization is easiest to ac- 
complish. Once the final best wording 
of the completed original oration is 
polished and accepted, the business of 
memorization begins. Probably the at- 
tempt to memorize the total script is 
better than learning it a paragraph at 
a time. However, the problem here is 
to remember ideas rather than words, in 
order to keep the spontaneity of ex- 
temporaneous speech. The mechanical 
and glib delivery is to be avoided. Fresh- 
ness and naturalness is the goal of the 
original oratory student speaker. 

Appearances before the school and 
other audiences will help memory as 
well as allow “shake down” and “trial 
run” opportunity to smooth out action, 
improve voice usage, and build memory 
confidence. 
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CECIL B. DE MILLE 
(Continued from Page 15) 


though a member of the “Trust” ex- 
amined the film and diagnosed the 
problem. As a means of cutting costs, 
DeMille had bought a_ second-hand 
British machine for punching the holes 
along the edge of the negative. The 
British machine punched 65 holes per 
foot while American-made projectors 
were geared for 64 holes. As a result, 
the picture had jumped convulsively 
through the projector. By putting a new 
edge on the film, Lubin turned catastro- 
phe into success. 

The company’s second production was 
a comedy, Brewster's Millions, directed 
by Apfel. The picture as previewed pri- 
vately seemed anything but humorous 
and again the company apparently faced 
bankruptcy. At a public showing, how- 
ever, the audience was convulsed. From 
this experience, DeMille developed the 
concept of the “sneak preview’ before 
an actual audience as the true test of a 
film’s effectiveness. 

Recalling Dustin Farnum’s stage suc- 
cess in The Virginian, DeMille selected 
it as his first solo effort as director in 
April, 1914. He had observed the cine- 
matic innovations of D. W. Griffith 
whom he considered a “genius.” He was 
learning too how the camera could trans- 
mit mood or emotion without resortin 
to graphic realism. For example, instea 
of showing the actual hanging of two 
cattle thieves, he photographed the 
shadows of the two bodies suspended 
from the impromptu gallows. Along with 
Griffith, DeMille was establishing the 
crude beginnings of cinematic art. 

With the new company well-estab- 
lished, Lasky obtained the film rights to 
ten Belasco successes including The 
Warrens of Virginia, Rose of the Rancho, 
and The Girl of the Golden West. An- 
other innovation was a new form of dis- 
tribution of the Lasky-DeMille films. 
W. W. Hodkinson, a former telegrapher, 
salesman, and manager of an Ogden, 
Utah, movie theater, had organized a 
national distributing company which 
would guarantee annually 104 pictures 
to member theaters. Lasky was) to 
furnish 30, Adolph Zukor promised 52, 
and the remaining would come from 
small independent producers. Hodkinson, 
on his way to sign the contracts in New 
York, passed a building named “Para- 
mount Apartments” and found the name 
for his new company. For its trade-mark, 
he recalled a snow-capped peak in Utah’s 
Wasatch Mountains, which he sketched 
encircling it with stars. Thus the famil- 
iar Paramount Pictures name and trade- 
mark was originated. 


DeMille, after completing several films 
including The Call of the North (1914), 
notable for the first film appearance of 
Theodore Roberts (1861-1928), one of 
the great character actors of countless 
silent pictures, began filming Rose of 
the Rancho at the Lasky ranch in the 
San Fernando Valley. His leading lady 
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was Bessie Barriscale, a tormer stock 
company actress and the first feminine 
star of Lasky pictures. For the film, he 
had purchased an expensive Spanish 
saddle noting that not only would the 
real property help the actors, but also 
it could be photographed effectively. 
For the first time in the movies, real 
properties —a technique acquired from 
the master of American stage realism, 
Belasco, — gained significance. Unlike 
other directors who “ground out pictures 
like sausages,” according to Lasky, De- 
Mille “was much more painstaking, and 
as his flair for sweeping dramatic spec- 
tacle developed, his shooting schedule 
stretched to five to six to seven and then 
eight weeks.” His innovations, even 
though costly, were improving the 
quality of pictures. In The Warrens of 
Virginia he draped the windows with 
black velvet so as to film interior night 
scenes without the anachronism of glar- 
ing sunlight destroying the illusion. By 
manipulating sunlight reflectors, DeMille 
pioneered in varying light intensity dur- 
ing individual scenes. To aid his actors, 
he introduced mood music in dramatic 
scenes to counteract the distractions of 
the usual hustle-and-bustle of movie- 
making. DeMille states, in his autobi- 
ography, his philosophy in regard to 
actors and the camera: 

You cannot lie to a camera. That is 
in part what J mean by the motion pic- 
ture’s ability to photograph thought. Un- 
til an actor learns to use his eyes and 
the slightest flickering change of facial 
expression to project what is in the mind 
of the character he is playing, the motion 
picture audience will not belive him... . 

Film-making to DeMille was the process 
of “bringing the merciless eye of the 
camera within five feet of the windows 
of his (the actor's) soul.” 

DeMille too considered the story as 
“the essential ingredient of a successful 
picture.” Lasky, in accord with this 
policy, bought many plays directly from 
authors, then novels, and eventually es- 
tablished a scenario department. Cecil's 
brother, William , a successful play- 
wright, joined the company in 1914 and 
remained in Hollywood to become a 
successful director-producer and founder 
of the Drama Department at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. William’s 
secretary, Anne Bauchens, pioneered in 
another area. Beginning as a film cutter, 
her dramatic sense and ability to adapt 
herself to the DeMille sense of cinema 
in uniting the isolated scenes into a com- 
plete film play, led to the more dignified 
title of “film editor.” She edited all of 
DeMille’s films after 1918, and in 1940 
was the first woman to receive an Acad- 
emy Award for her work. 


In 1916 Lasky had merged with 
Adolph Zukor’s Famous Players and with 
Hodkinson quietly ousted from Para- 
mount Pictures, Adolph Zukor was in 
complete control of the company. “C.B.” 
was little afiected by these changes. Al- 
ways the showman, dressed in whipcord 
riding breeches, leather boots, open 


shirt, colorful headgear, with megaphone 
in hand, he directed his first “big” pic- 
ture, Joan the Woman (1916), costing 
$307,976.26. In it he introduced his basic 
formula for a successful picture: an 
absorbing personal story told against a 
background of great historical events. 


In the post-World War I period, sensi- 
tive to the changing morals of the times, 
DeMille directed a series of pictures 
notable for their risque themes and the 
glorification of the American bathroom. 
In Don’t Change Your Husband (1919), 
Male and Female (1919), Forbidden 
Fruit (1921), and Fool's Paradise (1922), 
he was criticized for his “disgusting de- 
bauchery.” He justified his films by in- 
sisting that his profession was “making 
pictures for popular entertainment” and 
“to produce films for one’s own pleasure 
or the admiration of a small coterie is 
honorable, but it doesn’t draw the mass 
audience.” He was receiving $260,000 
per picture, and he averaged three films 
a year. 

Still, in answer to the critics, he spon- 
sored a newspaper contest for an orig- 
inal film idea. The result was The Ten 
Commandments (1923), one of the most 
successful pictures of all time. Unlike 
the 1956 version, he used a Biblical pro- 
logue to a modern story dealing with 
two brothers: one who keeps the com- 
mandments and one who breaks them. 
The prologue introduced his film version 
of the Exodus under Moses, played by 
Theodore Roberts, and the crossing of 
the Red Sea. Even in his autobiography, 
he does not reveal the secret of the mag- 
nificent “special effects” created by his 
staff under Gordon Jennings in filming 
this spectacular incident. The film cost 
almost $1,500,000 and grossed over twice 
that amount. Following its success, he 
established his own studios and with 
the aid of a financier, Jeremiah Milbank, 
he began his favorite film, King of Kings, 
which has been shown somewhere in 
the world every day since its New York 
premiere on April 19, 1927. Opening 
with a lavish party at Magdala’s home 
where taunted by her guests because 
Judas has found the company of a wan- 
dering carpenter more pleasant than 
hers, she goes to the carpenter's house. 
DeMille thus avoided the charge of being 
sacrilegious because the audience would 
identify the Biblical characters as human 
beings experiencing basic human emo- 
tions. ‘With H. B. Warner in the title 
role, the film cost $2,265,283. 


While many of the Hollywood pio- 
neers resisted the coming of sound, De- 
Mille accepted it immediately and di- 
rected his first talking film Dynamite 
(1929) for Metro-Goldwn-Mayer studios. 
His films were models for the latest in 
women’s fashions and home furnishings, 
and the plots reflected the changing 
manners and morals. From 1919 to 1926 
he was probably the most influential 
director in Hollywood, copied and envied 
by his more artistic and creative col- 
leagues. 
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GANGWAY! 
(Continued from Page 14) 


made the entire action take place in a 
warehouse of a junk dealer. We used a 
background of black drapes at Lyn- 
wood and flooded the stage with all 
manner of junk. (What a mad time 
for a teacher who can devise an “elab- 
orate” set at almost no cost!) The only 
pieces of scenery which needed to be 
built were a large sliding warehouse 
door and a smaller conventional door 
which led to an offstage office. We 
used tall storage shelves and racks of 
clothes and stacks of old tires and all 
kinds of odds and ends to form the 
walls. (Parents and students were eager 
to contribute to the “design” of our 
set!) Wooden crates of various sizes 
served the dual purpose of providing 
acting levels and seating facilities. Col- 
or was introduced by the clothes that 
hung on the racks and by many bDril- 
liantly-hued pillows pyramided in the 
back of the warehouse. 


We knew the exact types of teenagers 
we wanted to write about. In my class- 
room experience, most of my problems 
have arisen in dealing with some of the 
leaders of the school who felt that the 
rules were made for everyone else, but 
not for them. They felt themselves 
above the rules. They did their damage 
with a keen mind, not a switchblade. 
As Mr. Ross expressed it, we were inter- 
ested in depicting the behavior of the 
“intellectual demon.” 


Tryouts for Gangway! were held the 
first week of school. Anyone in the 
Junior class who was eligible by reason 
of scholarship and citizenship could try 
out. This particular class proved itself 
to be a gold mine of both musical and 
dramatic talent. (However, our allow- 
ance for a good actor who might not be 
able to sing paid off when one singing 
role was delivered by reading the lyrics 
to the music.) So many _ students 
showed up for the tryouts that Miss 
Peterson (who acted as music director) 
and I decided to double cast most of 
the principal roles. This gives more 
students a chance to perform and pro- 
vides insurance against illness or unfor- 
seen mishap to a member of the cast. 
(It also doubles the work for the direc- 
tors!) All rehearsals were held after 
school. Student directors worked with 
the alternate casts. (Youd be amazed 
at the quality of accomplishment you 
get when high school students are given 
such an important responsibility. ) 


As soon as the word was out that 
Gangway! had been written and was 
to be produced, drama students who 
had graduated from Lynwood High 
began to volunteer their services. One 
former student, Barry Dunn, Class of 
54, now a professional dance instruc- 
tor, offered to do the choreography for 
the show. This he did with infinite 
skill. The number, It’s Tough To Be 
We, which had been written to be sung 
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and danced to a soft shoe routine, 
proved the hit of the show. (The for- 
mula was simple: get two wonderful 
kids who ooze charm and who are en- 
joying themselves, give them some old 
fashioned soft shoe rhythm and some 
amusing lyrics, and then just sit back 
and let the audience do the rest.) Va- 
riety in the dances was provided by a 
snappy swing number and a modern 
dance that was a dead pan spoof of 
beatnik coffee house jazz. (And the 
kids laughed harder than the adults.) 
But, by far the most beautiful choreog- 
raphy was realized in the modern ballet 
called Lonely Pillow in which dancers, 
dressed in plain black leotards, voiced 
the loneliness of a girl without a boy 
as they swayed and whispered their 
longing to the inanimate colored pillows 
they held as they danced. (Sure, it’s 
sentimental, but high school kids are 
the most sentimental people on earth. ) 


Gangway!, as the name suggests, tells 
the story of a teenage gang. The mem- 
bers of this gang are no juvenile delin- 
quents — most kids aren't. Instead, they 
are the aggressive, vital, nonconformists 
of the school who rebel at obeying 
rules. Their nonconformity results in 
their being declared ineligible to par- 
ticipate in the school musical. As the 
show opens, we find them holding a 
protest meeting in the warehouse of 
Oscar Hammer, dealer in junk (his son 
is one of the group). They decide to 
form a gang, elect a leader, and to pro- 
duce their own show. Their brash self- 
confidence is demonstrated in the open- 
ing production number as they declare, 
We've Got Talent. They glory in their 
exile from student affairs in another 
defiant number, We’re Ineligible. The 
boys and girls list only one qualification 
for membership in their gang — to be 
eligible for the gang, one must be 
ineligible for school activities. They 
will have no rules and regulations in 
their gang, only a leader who will di- 
rect their play. But, in electing a lead- 
er, they encounter their first difficulty 
when the voting produces a tie, and 
they find themselves with not one, but 
two leaders. The battles which ensue 
between the capable Johnny Prince and 
the spirited Jinx Thompson complicate 
all the rehearsals. And what is worse 
for both of them is that they are in 
love. The situation is confused even 
more when the two teachers responsible 
for making the kids ineligible for the 
school production, music teacher Maur- 
een Stokes and drama director Arthur 
Masters, cannot agree on the methods 
of handling young people. In the duet, 
Theyre Only Kids, they state their di- 
vergent philosophies of education as 
Miss Stokes says, “It’s not surrender 
just to be tender” and Mr. Masters an- 
swers, “Pamper and pet — look what 
you get.” Both agree, however, that 
“They're just a bunch of normal kids.” 


It soon becomes evident that no 
group can function efficiently without 


some kind of regulations. Rehearsals 
turn into open battles, with members of 
the gang taking sides as first Johnny 
and then Jinx attempt to direct the 
show. But it is not until the gang find 
itself in serious trouble, with an un- 
known member of the group accused 
of theft, that they begin to show signs 
of potential maturity. It is old Oscar 
Hammer, the uneducated junk man, 
who brings home the message of the 
play in his musical plea, You Gotta Be 
Honest. There is no preaching, just a 
simple realization that men have to 
learn to live with one another and fol- 
low the rules that they, themselves, 
have provided for their mutual welfare. 


Gangway! played to standing room 
only for the two nights of its run. It 
made a lot of money for the Junior 
class (remember that the cost of pro- 
duction was held at an absolute mini- 
mum). It gave more than sixty young 
people a chance to show their talents. 
It provided three theater-minded teach- 
ers an opportunity to speak dramatically 
and musically. We think their message 
got across. But regardless of the mes- 
sage, Gangway! was a successful ven- 
ture and an exciting adventure because, 
to quote Associated Press reporter Jim 
Dickenson (the critic who reviewed the 
play), “Everyone, including the cast 
and an audience that packed the high 
school auditorium, had a ball.” 
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REVERIES 
(Continued from Page 13) 

Naturally, new clubs must have 
projects to help give them an aim. Ours 
came most logically. We had been in 
contact with two of our former students 
regarding their careers. We thought we 
could use their information to benefit 
our teaching. Why not. make a project 
of this sort of thing? Why not a “Hall 
of Fame,” as it were, for our own grad- 
uates who had “made good” in theater? 

We call it the Central Celebrity 
Corner. To date there are seven mem- 
bers. As the idea grows, we expect to 
add more of our students to the mem- 
bership. We have contacted each of 
them personally, made them honorary 
members of Stage Door, and asked for 
an autographed photo for our Celebrity 
scrapbook. 

In most cases we have received a per- 
sonal memento along with the pictures, 
usually something related to their cur- 
rent positions. (For instance, Ben Jan- 
ney sent us the opening night playbill 
for Romanoff and Juliet and an auto- 
graphed playbill by Sir Laurence Oliv- 
ier when he was in The Entertainer. ) 

This project has done two things, 
mainly, as we see it. First, it has helped 
our students who are in school now be- 
come more aware of the possibilities in 
show business, and second, it has helped 
maintain a high interest in current hap- 
penings in the field of dramatic arts. 
We believe one of the best examples 


of this was when Muncie’s John Beeson 
appeared here during our college Arts 
Festival at the time they presented his 
opera, In the Sweet Bye and Bye. The 
enthusiasm of our high school group 
for this program was tremendous. 

Here is the name of a young man 
who helped to organize another of our 
projects. Although not related to drama, 
it is one of service. As we have so 
many students here (2400 in grades ten 
to twelve), we established a guide ser- 
vice for new sophomores their first day 
of school to aid in their adjustment to 
a new environment. 

With “headquarters” in the front hall, 
new sophomores reported to us by their 
counseling groups, and our guides took 
them on a tour of the building, Sager 
out important rooms and offices wit 
which they should become familiar, 
and indicating to them where their 
classrooms were located. Twenty-seven 
of our members took part in this project, 
and some 800 new sophomores took 
part in the tours. 

An old playbill reminds me how 
slowly but surely our group grew, and 
with it, increased interest on the part 
of the students and faculty. After our 
presentation of The Curious Savage, we 
received dozens of letters from people 
in the community who had come to see 
it. Many felt our presentation was im- 
proved over the Civic Theater produc- 
tion of three years before. We recog- 
nize that part of this was due, perhaps, 
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to the fact that a high school group 
was doing this type of play, and did not 
overplay the roles for laughs. (Some 
students in English classes wrote critical 
evaluations of the play — it was not a 
required viewing at all — and the gen- 
eral concensus was that they appreciat- 
ed the fact that we gave them credit 
for being able to understand this sort 
of play, and they behaved accordingly. ) 
Faculty members felt that at long last 
they were seeing “adult” entertainment, 
and not the too often perhaps light, 
frothy only-the-icing high school pro- 
duction. We followed this with Seven 
Nuns at Las Vegas, Blithe Spirit, Good 
Neighbors, and Speaking of Murder. 


Interest was high enough and had 
been maintained long enough that in 
December 1958, we installed a new 
troupe of Thespians. This group was 
full of ginger and spice and tended to 
“walk in where angels fear to tread.” 
They wanted to do Our Town. Suffice 
it to say, we did it. It was entirely 
student-directed and produced. 


More than 100 students (not all Thes- 
pians of course) participated in the 
play, and spent a combined 2,000 hours 
to put it over. With only a few hitches 
in lighting (our central lighting system 
went “kaput” the night before the play 
and we had to use a lot of last-minute 
not-quite-adequate substitutes) the play 
went off rather well. 


Perhaps one of the things of which 
we may be most proud is the fact that 
our young people are learning theater 
manners. We are teaching these in our 
classes, by word-of-mouth from cast 
and crew members to their friends, and 
via playbills. They are learning to re- 
turn to their seats when the lights flash 
as a warning the act is about to begin. 
They are also becoming aware that the 
best time to discuss what to wear to 
the prom Saturday night is not during 
the play, and they are beginning to ac- 
cept the fact that ushers are there to 
show them to their seats! (How many 
times have we heard, “I can find my 
own way, thanks!”) 


This name reminds us of the ushers 

when we did Our Town. As House 
Manager, he had the girls wear black 
socks and shoes, dark skirts. and middy 
blouses. The boys wore short-sleeved 
shirts, string ties, knickers, knee-socks, 
and dark shoes. At first one may think 
the ushers would object, but believe it 
or not, this seemed to make them feel 
more a part of the total production, and 
it also served to put the audience into 
a frame of mind in keeping with the 
play. 
My thoughts flew on, for names of 
the season just past were there on the 
wooden frames. (Here, indeed, was the 
“new age, for we had tried to impress 
upon them the value of refraining from 
writing on the canvas. Too often it 
showed through or made holes in it. 
Writing on the frame was a compro- 
mise. ) 
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Then we remembered another idea. 
Why not a special canvas “flat” for just 
such a purpose? In looking over the 
names, we are quite certain there will 
be some among these that future gen- 
erations will want to see, too. «For 
these are our future professionals — in 
all walks of life. And here they will 
learn of many facets of life and living 
which they will take away with them; 
but here they will also leave a part of 
themselves — and their name on a piece 
of old canvas is just the smallest part. 
What fun it would be to look at it 
five, ten, twenty years from now — to 
look at it and remember. 


And who are these people—the “stars” 
of the future? Will it be Lana, Joe, 
Jim, Mike, Harold, Tom, or Jane? We 
can not say, for we do not know; but 





In the two years he was active, he was 
stage manager for Blithe Spirit, took 
the lead in Speaking of Murder, assisted 
in several of our community perform- 
ances, participated in Civic Theater, 
was sergeant-at-arms of Stage Door, 
president of Thespians, and director of 
Our Town. 


We are very proud of all our young- 
sters. Those we've mentioned here are 
only a few representatives of the fine 
group we have. It is our understanding 
that this type of program done by high 
school students on this scale is one of 
the largest undertakings of its kind in 
the country. It has all been done by the 
young men and women whose names 
appear on the canvas, and it is these 
and others like them who will keep the 
spirit of the dramatic arts going.’ 


Pall 
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We do not have all the school talent 
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but the Stage Door and Thespian mem- 
bers are alt talent. (Please forgive an 
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old teacher for being so proud of her 
students.) During the past school year, 
twenty-two of our members made over 
fifty appearances in programs ranging 
from spirituals to jazz and from state 
church conventions to dances. 


Three acts which have gained a great 
deal of popularity to date are Miss 
Naiia Keihn, acrobat, and The Conti- 
nentals and the Counts of Rhythm, a 
singing group and combo. Naiia has 
toured throughout the United States 
and Canada, appearing on programs 
with stars ranging from Homer & 
Jethro to The Four Lads. 


The Continentals and the Counts of 
Rhythm often appear together as a 
group. They are young men between 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen. All 
Central students, they have travelled 
throughout a wide section of this part 
of the Midwest. Late last spring repre- 
sentatives from a recording company 
came to the school to make a recording 
of the boys. Working together they 
recorded seven numbers, and two of 
these are now out for publication. (And 
as if that day were not exciting enough, 
imagine how we felt when we looked 
in our mailbox and found a note saying 
to “call Myron McCormick at six 
oclock.” He was in town and had tak- 
en the time to contact us.) 


“The proof is in the pudding,” so 
they say. At our second annual Honor 
Awards Banquet last year, fifty-three 
drama students were honored for the 
work they had done during the past 
year. Invited to make the presentation 
of certificates and awards were school, 
college, and community dignitaries, all 
of whom were or are active in some 
field of dramatic arts. (Incidentally, 
many of these same individuals are 
honorary members of Thespians. ) 

And here is the name of the young 
man who won last year’s Chester for 
outstanding drama work in all areas. 
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ness and the emptiness of a large en- 





closure. The rain splashes against the 
window pane and trickles down into 
little puddles on the sills. A faint, re- 
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sounding click tells me the janitor is 
somewhere on a lower hall and has just 
dropped his broom on the cement floor. 
The sound startles me; not so much be- 
cause it is unexpected as because it sets 
my thoughts flying, and I realize I am 
on a not-so-deserted stage after all. 
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BRIEF VIEWS=,. 


NS By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE by Jed J. Davis and 
Mary Jane Watkins. 1960, Harpers; 416 pp. 


This new book is one of the finest on chil- 
dren’s theater, and may just probably be the 
finest, especially from the point of view of 
usefulness and overall coverage. It is a com- 
plete blue print of the production of a play for 
children’s audiences (as distinguished from 
creative dramatics, emphasizing the develop- 
ment of the young workers in the play), from 
the selection or writing of the script, through 
casting, designing and mounting (including 
even the directions for making the ever-present 
spinning wheel), to directing the show. Other 
extremely helpful chapters cover the problems 
of organizing, booking, selling, and managing a 
single performance or a tour, including super- 
vising the house. But perhaps the most helpful 
single portion of the entire book is a list of 120 
recommended children’s plays with all the 
necessary information on characters, settings, 
and any special technical or acting problems 
contained in the script. The philosophy upon 
which the book is built is completely in har- 
mony with the previous standard works on 
either good theater per se or children’s theater 
in particular. 


HOW TO PRODUCE THE PLAY: THE 
COMPLETE PRODUCTION HANDBOOK 
by John Wray and Margaret Mary Young. 
1960, Dramatic Pub. Co.; 96 pp. 


This 8x 11 looseleaf book is concerned with 
the technical aspects of producing a play: back- 
stage organization; designing, building, and 
coloring the setting; props and furniture; sound 
effects; costumes and make-up; and lighting. 
Its keynote is practicality, for it summarizes the 
workable techniques evolved by the authors in 
about a quarter of a century of successful com- 
munity theater production. The text and line 
drawings describe many standard practices, but 
also often advocate many that may be workable 
but are far from standard. Some suggestions 
make one wonder if what is gained warrants 
the risk: for example, why fit the rails between 
the stiles of the flat instead of vice versa (this 
necessitates gliders. on the bottom edge of the 
flat to keep the raw ends of the stiles from split- 
ting out when the flat is dragged across the 
floor), or why risk the splitting of six-inch 
pieces of 1x4 corner blocks when plywood is 
so safe and reasonable enough in price? On 
the other hand, practices such as stapling the 
canvas on the flat and abandoning the gluepot 
seem much more advantageous and profitable. 
The same is true of such suggestions as building 
the window right into the flat opening and 
papering the set (though using a paper dutch- 
man sounds less desirable for sets that must 
endure any pressures or strains like slamming 
doors, etc.). If the advice to print actual hotel 
stationery and menus sounds too much like an 
echo from Belasco, other hints on making prop- 
erties will be welcomed. To the beginner, how- 
ever, the chapters on make-up and lighting 
may not prove too useful, for the descriptions 
of what results to strive for are not effectively 
backed up with concrete directions on how to 
achieve them. The kind of details and illus- 
trations provided in the earlier chapters on 
scenery are badly needed here. With a teacher 
to provide some of these supplementary speci- 
fic details, however, this brief book might be a 
good start for a beginning high school class 
in technical theater. Certainly, in the amateur 
theater. often hamstrung by outworn and in- 
defensible traditions, the concept that “what 
works is right” has much to recommend it, 
especially when it saves money, time, and work. 
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POINTERS ON PRODUCING THE SCHOOL 
PLAY by Helen Louise Miller. 1960, Plays, 
Inc.; 116 pp. 


“A simple ‘how-to’ book on play production 
for part-time drama directors working with low 
budgets,” this little book does not pretend to 
be more than a collection of practical tips that 
came from years of experience by the author 
in directing high school dramatics projects. 
Brief chapters treating choosing, casting, and 
directing the play are followed by suggestions 
for simplified costuming, make-up, and proper- 
ties. Most of the advice rings a familiar bell, 
but, occasionally, one stumbles over such sug- 
gestions as the one that insists that actions 
should not “kill” the words: “Instead of hav- 
ing an actor speak while crossing the stage, 
have him cross and then deliver his line; get 
up or sit down before or after the line, not on 
the line itself.” The inexperienced director will 
not find this a very complete guide for manag- 
ing the assignment of the assembly or junior 
play; but, on the other hand, he may turn up 
bits of practical advice that don’t always appear 
in other more complete theory books. 


THE STAGE AND THE SCHOOL by Kath- 
arine Anne Ommanney. 3rd Ed., 1960, 
McGraw-Hill; 530 pp. 

It seems hard to believe that ten years have 
elapsed since the second revision of this book. 
This third revision is indeed a thorough one. 
Some of the book is entirely new, bringing 
such subjects as television and modern Ameri- 
can theater up to date; much is completely 
rewritten, and parts of the previous edition 
have been dropped. The format remains the 
same: an analysis of the drama, radio and 
television, and motion pictures from the points 
of view of their history, structure, type, style, 
acting, rehearsing, directing, technical produc- 
tion, and evaluation. As before, there are liter- 
ally hundreds of exercises, scenes, and projects 
for the student. One of the most welcomed 
changes is the inclusion of innumerable photo- 
graphs, including a “picture essay” of the 
progressive stages of the production of O’Neill’s 
A Touch of the Poet. Appendices include a 
short play script, a list of recommended high 
school plays, an extensive bibliography, a glos- 
sary of terms, and some notes on professional 
careers in the entertainment world. This book 
always had the best and most complete cover- 
age of the theater arts in the high school text- 
book field, and the revision more than helps it 
maintain its place. 


STAGE MAKEUP by Richard Corson. 3rd Ed.. 
1960, Appleton-Century-Crofts; 354 pp. 


Here is another well-known book whose re- 
vision is a far cry from the original edition. 
Thorough reorganization of materials has re- 
sulted in the expansion of such sections as the 
charted comparisons of brands of makeup colors 
(jumped from 79 color to 196) and the chapter 
on hair (including directions for making wigs 
and mustaches). The addition of over fifty 
illustrations and of much recent information 
on the comparatively new materials such as 
latex and plastics and the inclusion of a new 
chapter on physiognomy are especially provoc- 
ative. Perhaps the finest single improvement 
is a series of fifteen plates that contain more 
than 275 drawings showing the changes in 
male and female hair stvles (including beards 
and mustaches) from the Egyptian era to the 
present — all these with verbal descriptions and 
suggestions as to color, dressing, foundations, 
and trimming for the hair-dos. The principles 
of the book remain the same, but the teaching 
approach is now much more logical and work- 
able, starting with the study of the actor’s own 


face and of corrective makeup and finally end- 
ing with character and non-realistic makeups, 
This always was one of the most popular books 
on makeup, but this revision puts it well in the 
running for first place among them all. 


COMMUNITY THEATRE by Robert E. Gard 
and Gertrude S. Burley. 1959, Duell, Sloan, 
and Pearce; 182 pp. 


This book briefly traces the short history of 
the community theater in America: the earliest 
experiment was around the turn of the last 
century, but the term itself first appeared in 
1917, when it was defined as “any organiza- 
tion not primarily educational in its purpose, 
which regularly produces drama on a noncom- 
mercial basis and in which participation is open 
to the community at large.” Aside from these 
few pages and a list of representative com- 
munity theaters in America, however, the bulk 
of the book is devcted to a recording of con- 
versations with fourteen men who have figured 
prominently in the history of this activity, either 
in the past or present. Several names, such as 
Allen Crafton, John Wray Young, and Frederick 
McConnell, for example, are well-known to 
almost anyone interested in theater today. Out 
of their conversations come brief tidbits ex- 
plaining typical yearly programs, frequent psy- 
chological and materialistic obstacles in the 
programs, workable methods of organization 
and management, common goals and achieve- 
ments, and so on. 


DRAMA FOR WOMI.N by Alison Graham- 
Campbell and Frank Lambe. 1960, G. Bell 
and Sons; 160 pp. 

This little book is aimed primarily at the 
numerous women’s organizations who partici- 
pate in England’s prolific community theater 
program and festivals. Though in America the 
shortage of male actors is a frequent nuisance, 
we probably do not have too many producing 
groups made up exclusively of women. That 
the problem does exist at times, however, is 
certainly borne out by your reviewer's recent 
enioyable experience as critic judge for the well- 
known Chicago Drama Festival, where over 
half of the plays were from high schools for 
girls only. For groups in such predicaments, 
this book gives several good pointers on such 
knotty situations as selecting plavs for all-female 
casts, achieving contrasts in characterizations, 
handling production and stagecraft jobs that 
may be too much for the weaker sex, attempt- 
ing male impersonations, and rewriting male 
roles into female roles. Much of the book 
discusses the more common aspects of plav 
production, however; and, because the small 
size of this book does not allow for too much 
detail, this general information will usuallv be 
covered to more satisfaction in other sources. 


A PLAYERS HANDBOOK OF SHORT 
SCENES, edited by Samuel Selden. 1950, 
Holiday House; 201 pp. 

Prof. Selden has selected twenty-six scenes 
from twelve of Shakespeare's plays, largely the 
tragedies and history plays, for use by student 
actors. The scenes contain directions for acting. 
suggesting possible vocal, physical, and psy- 
chological interpretations, as well as_ textual 
notes for understanding the lines. The majoritv 
are duo-scenes, but some are soliloquies and 
others involve anywhere from three to eig)t 
characters. Would that the brief notes on act- 
ing Shakespeare were more detailed and con- 
crete and, thus, helpful!’ 


TALE WAGGERS by Joyce R. Ingalls. 1958. 
Walter Baker; 70 pp. 


These fifteen monologues for both boys and 
girls about teen-agers of their contemporary 
world might also prove useful to some students 
for class or public projects. Language an71 
characterization are pretty simple but usually 
fairly natural. All are concerned with humorous 
or light situations and character traits; a few 
that delve more deeply into more serious mat- 
ters would give the collection balance. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


INTRODUCTION TO ENTERTAINMENT (NEW) by B. M. 
Hobgood, Chairman of the Drama and Speech Department, 
Catawba College, Salisbury, N.C. Contents: Why We 
Choose to Enjoy, The Popular Arts, The Actor and the 
Medium, From Flickers to Art, The Director Makes the 
Movie, Broadcasting: The Casual Audience, Television: 
Packaging the Program, Holidays in Music. 75 


THE AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER TO 1920 by Delwin 
B. Dusenbury, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Contents: The Beginning: From “Black Face” to 
“The Black Crook,” A Gay Galaxy of Stars, The Influence 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, The Operetta: Vienna to Victor 
Herbert, Variety and Vaudeville, A Review of Revues, 


American Musical Comedy: 1900-1920, American Musical . 


Theater: Production Problems. 75 


AMERICAN MUSICAL THEATER SINCE 1920 by Delwin 
B. Dusenbury, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsy]l- 
vania. Contents: American Musical Comedy: 1920-1930, 
The East Side Story: Berlin and Gershwin, The Boys from 
Columbia: Rogers and Hart, The Sophisticate from Indiana: 
Cole Porter, More Than Entertainment: 1930-1940, The 
Musical Play: Part I, The Musical Play: Part II, Maturity: 
1940 to the Present. 75 


HISTORY OF THE THEATER TO 1914 by Arthur H. Ballet, 
University of Minnesota. Contents: The Classic Theater: 
Greece and Rome, Medieval Theater, Elizabethan England, 
Restoration England, European Theater in Transition, 
Nineteenth Century England, Early American Theater, 
The American Theater to World War I. 75 


HISTORY OF THEATER (Finis) by Arthur H. Ballet, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Contents: Theater Today in Europe, 
Theater Today in France, Theater Today in the Orient, 
Theater Today in England, Theater Today in the United 
States (Part I), Theater Today in the United States (Part 
II), The Non-professional Theater in the United States, 
A Short History of the Theater: Overview. 19 


PAGEANTRY by Charles R. Trumbo and Pollyann. Mr. 
Trumbo, former sponsor of Thespian Troupe 728, Bartow, 
Florida. Contents: History of Pageantry, Pageantry in 
America, Source Material for Pageants, Writing the Pag- 
eant, Organizing the Pageant, Pageant Committees at Work, 
Directing the Pageant, The Night of the Pageant. .75 


FROM FILLETS TO FLAPPERS (A History of Costumes), 


by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High School. Con- 
tents: Costumes of Ancient Greece, Costumes of Ancient 
Rome, Costumes of the Middle Ages, Costumes of the 
Elizabethan Era, Costumes of the Eighteenth Century, 
The Victorian Age, The Gay Nineties, Came the Flap- 
per. iy fs) 


PERIOD FURNITURE AND HAND PROPS by Charles R. 


Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High School. Contents: Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman, The Middle Ages, The Elizabethan 
Period, The Seventeenth Century, The Eighteenth Century, 
The Victorian Age. | 75 


ORAL INTERPRETATION by Leslie Irene Coger, Professor 


of Speech and Dramatic Arts, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Springfield, Missouri. Contents: So You Want 
to Read Aloud, Let’s Tell a Story, So You Want to Read 
a Play, Let’s Give a Book Review, So You Want to Make 
Them Laugh, Let’s Act Poetry, Let’s Give a Reading Re- 
cital, Let’s Have a Readers’ Theater. 75 


MAKE-UP FOR STAGE AND TELEVISION by Carl B. Cass, 


School of Drama, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. Contents: Make-Up Materials, Make-Up Colors 
and Contours, Moulding with Make-Up, Make-Up Sug- 
gesting Personality, Structural Indications of Personality, 
Racial and Conventional Types of Make-Up, Make-Up 
for Television. 10 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK (Revised Edition). 


Edited by Ernest Bavely. Contains a comprehensive dis- 
cussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary school 
level by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on 
the organization of high school dramatics clubs, and articles 
on play standards, organization of the production staff, 
play rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of hand- 
bills, etc. $1.00 


THE HIGH SCHOOL DRAMA COURSE by Willard J. Fried- 


erich, Head, Drama Department, Marietta College, Mari- 
etta, Ohio. A complete and detailed syllabus for teaching 
the Dramatic Arts in secondary schools. 10 





ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Write for descriptive circular of twenty-three additional publications about the Theater. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


COLLEGE HILL STATION 


CINCINNATI 24, OHIO 

































The Ideal Comedy for Your Spring Production! 








THE WAVY LOVES 
OF DODIE GILLIS 


A three-act comedy for 6m, 11 w, i 





and as many extras as desired. 





o 


ybie is the hero of the hilarious play about the terrible predicament of a 


A 5 

ee glee jightly undersize high ‘schol boy who finds himself mad about a taller- 

a % . yaa hafi- he-is beauty! The complications mount as the frantic Dobie maneuvers 
i Pines ie 

™ imself from a difficult situation into what would be considered serious 


trouble - - if it wasn’t so fugny ! 
MAKE THIS FAMOUS AND EXCITING COMEDY YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION. 


Playbooks 90c Royalty $35.00 





THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 1, 


ILLINOIS 
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